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CHAPTER V. 

E pwarp Mortey had taken uphis abode 
in one of the cities of the South. There, 
assuming the name of Fitzhugh, (his mo- 
ther’s maiden name,) he pursued the study 
of the law under the tuition of one of the 
talented veterans of the American Bar, of 
whom history has made high and honorable 
mention. As a student, he far outstripped 
all competitors, and at the early age of twen- 
ty-seven, had acquired a reputation as a 
sound lawyer, and an eloquent advocate, 
equal to the best, and superior to many.— 
Fortune, to him, was no laggard. She 
came to him in the manner in which she is 
often known to visit and to favor the gifted 
and the industrious. Her treasures were 
poured, unremittingly, into his lap, during a 
lucrative and highly profitable practice of his 
profession, in a city, whose chivalrous and 
and high-souled inhabitants had ever wor- 
shipped talent, and awarded their richest be- 
quests and their proudest honors upon its 
possessors. 

Eight years had now elapsed since his 
departure from his father’s New-England 
heome—and Edward Morley had become a 
representative in Congress of a noble and 
chivalrous State. The public prints were 
full of high encomiums upon his talents, 
his eloquence, and his peculiar fitness for 
the station to which his constituents had 
elected him. 

About this time, Mr. Richmond rented 
his farm near the village of C , and sud- 
denly departed with his family for Boston. 
This movement created some surprise in the 
village; but the wonder was much increased 
upon its being ramored that he had resumed 
the mercantile business, which he was pros- 
ecuting upon avery extensive scale. How 
was this sudden wealth to be accounted for? 
All that Judge Morley, and the other good 
people, could learn upon that point, was, 
that Mr. Richmond had recently recovered, 
in right of his wife, an immensely valuable 
estate; and that his success was mainly 
owing to the exertions of a young southern 
lawyer, whom he had engaged, and who had 





) recently been elected to Congress. It was 
also whispered at the circles in the village, 
that Ellen Richmond had forgotten Edward 
Morley, and was about to wed the young 
Counsellor, whose services had been of so 
much benefit to her father. 

After the departure of Preston, and, to 

Judge Morley, his unaccountable absence 

_ Just on the eve of a benefit, the latter called 

| upon Ashton, with the request that he should 

| deliver up and cancel the note which he had 
given him. Old Ashton shrewdly declined 
doing this, asserting his belief that Preston 

_would yet return, take the farm, and dis- 

_ charge the debt. 

The affairs of Judge Morley had, within 
|a few years, become exceedingly embar- 
rassed; and an unfortunate speculation, in 
which he had engaged, took from him all 
but a small remnant of his former wealth. 
He now dipped into the politics of the day 
—and his political opinions being generally 
esteemed in the district where he lived, he 
was electedto Congress by his constituents. 

The then approaching session of Con- 
gress promised to be one of peculiar mo- 
ment and interest. It was a session, at 
| which, the patriot labored high, for the 
| stronger cementing together the interests of 
the several States of the American confede- 
racy. Antagonistic measures were then 
brought forward, combatting those of oppo- 
site sections—and everything seemed cha- 
otic, and at loose ends. 

At Washington, Judge Morley and Ed- 
ward Fitzhugh, lodged at the same hotel. 
The latter, though so long absent, immedi- 
ately recognized his father; but Judge Mor- 
ley had not the slightest suspicion that 
Fitzhugh was his lost son. Eight years, 
and a southern climate, had almost entirely 
metamorphosed the personal appearance of 
Edward Morley. Instead of the slim strip 
ling, with pale features, he had grown full, 
and even portly ; his limbs well rounded; 
his chest expanded and broad ; and his face 
round, and a little florid. 

A day was approaching, when discussions 
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which, the respective interests of New- 
England and the State which Edward repre- 
sented, were deeply concerned. The bill 
had been introduced by Judge Morley, and 
had, for a week, been laid upon the table. 
It had become the almost exclusive topic 
of newspaper paragraphs and of conversa- 
tion among the various political coteries of 
the nation. Judge Morley, one afternoon, 
gave notice that, on the morrow, he should 
move the consideration of his bill. 

The American Capitol was never more 
thronged, than it was the nextday. Judge 
Morley called up his bill, which he support- 
ed by a speech of two hours length, which 
was highly lauded by the friends of the 
measure, and his arguments pronounced to 
be unanswerable. ‘To do him justice, it was 
an effort that did high credit to his talents 
and sagacity. When he had closed his 
speech several members rose to reply. 

“Mr. Firzauen, of , has the 

floor,” said the Speaker. 

All eyes were instantly directed towards the 
member entitled to the floor. He stood for 
a moment proudly erect, amidst the thou- 
sand glances that rested upon him. At 
length, his deep, rich, musical voice, rung 
through the hall, and order and complete 
silence prevailed. The speaker proceeded 
in a strain of smooth, yet lofty eloquence, 
which immediately arrested the attention, 
fascinated the ear, and captivated the judg- 
ment of every listener. The uncommon 
sagacity and tact—the judicious wisdom— 
the high and lofty patriotism—the some- 
times irony and corruscations of wit, which 
fell from the lips of so youthful a speaker, 
electrified, astonished, and pleased each in- 
dividual present—and, as that voice of mel- 
ody and grandeur swelled and rolled through 
the arched hall, at the conclusion of his 
address, the lobbies rung with loud acclama- 
tions, which were caught up by those as- 
sembled in the galleries; and, gathering to 
its utmost pitch, burst out in one deafening 
chorus of applause that shook the very 
welkin. 

In the commencement of our tale, we 
have hinted at the political sentiments pri- 
vately entertained by Judge Morley. His 
speech, though eloquent, and, in man 
respects, profound, was deeply imbued wit 
the now long exploded doctrine that the 
people are incapable of self-government, and 
other kindred sentiments and opinions. It 
was in answer to opinions and sentiments like 
these, that Edward was most eloquent and 
happy. Carefully avoiding untenable ultra- 
isms, he portrayed, in deep, unanswerable 
propositions, the beauties springing from 
the great American Confederation, and the 











glorious individual sovereignty ofthe respec- 
tive States; exhorted all as to cherishing 
that bond of unity as the apple of their eye 
—pointed out the various causes of dissen- 
sion, and the necessity of mutual concession, 
as the means best calculated to give perma- 
nency to the republic’s institutions, and to 
keep that golden chain forever bright, which 
bound them together. He also, in strains 
of wrath, denounced (where denunciation 
was called for,) the vile machinations of 
demagogues, who, under the cloak of patri- 
otism, often successfully sowed the seeds of 
disunion. ‘*Heed them not,” said he, 
‘though they swear defiance in your very 
teeth. Listen not to their oily-tongued 
vagaries—they are basilisks that would lure 
you onward to the snare. Dread not their 
denunciations—they are but the screams of 
vultures, scared from their prey.” 

The bill was lost by a small vote in the 
House. 

That night a rap was heard at the door of 
Edward’s room—and upon opening it, Judge 
Morley entered. Edward cordially took his 
hand, and requested him to be seated. 

‘| have come,” said the judge, ‘‘ to con- 
gratulate you upon your effort of to-day. 
You see, though a discomfited knight, I 


have nevertheless chivalry enough to ap- - 


plaud and to admire the victor who triumpb- 
ed in the lists.”’ 

Edward bowed smilingly to the compli- 
ment, and instead of alluding to the discus- 
sion of the day, or the fate of Judge Mor- 
ley’s bill, led off upon other topics, engaging 
his visitor in a general, and sometimes de- 
sultory conversation. The latter found him 
as enlivening a companion as he had prov- 
ed an unconquerable debater. 


‘You are a very young legislator,” said 
the judge, ‘* but you will do me the justice, 
my young Pitt, to believe that I am not like 

alpole, in considering youth acrime. I 
know not why it is,” continued he, after a 
pause, “but there is something about you 
that peculiarly interests me. You seem like 
what my only son, Edward, might have 
been, had he taken my advice, instead of 
leaving, in anger, his father’s roof. I know 
not where he is—but fear, that, ifliving, he 
has become a vagabond. I reproach my- 
self, however, for the hasty words which I 
spoke, which occasioned him to Jeave me. 
He had become attached to a oe lady 
beneath him in station. I told him to leave 
my roof till his foolishness was over. He 
took me at my word, and I have never 
heard from him since, notwithstanding all 
my efforts. But,” exclaimed he, perceiv- 
ing alternate flushes and paleness overspread 





the brow of Fitzhugh, ‘* excuse me for re- 
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counting to you my family misfortunes. I[ 
perceive the labors of to-day have fatigued 
you. I willonly add, that [ would give all 
my remaining fortune—aye, and all that it 
was before my recent unfortunate specula- 
tions, to behold my son Edward in the same 
situation that I now see Edward Fitzhugh.” 

And the judge, dashing a tear from his 
eye, bade Edward good night. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Spring came—the session of Congress 
had now reached its close—and Edward set 
out from the capital for his southern resi- 
dence. His mode of travelling was a light 
carriage, which was driven by a jolly Irish 
servant, named Terence O’ Dermot, who 
had attended upon Edward while at Wash- 
ington, and who, liking his service, had 
prayed to be retained, and to accompany 
Edward home. 

The drive homeward was rendered plea- 
sant to Edward, on account of the epportu- 
nity thus afforded him leisurely to note and 
to admire the ever-varying, and often gor- 
geous beauty of the scenery along his route, 
rendered doubly beautiful now, from being 
arrayed in Spring’s brightest robes. His 
risibles, too, were more than unce called in- 
to exercise by the rich and facetious conver- 
sation of his coachman, Terence, whose 
fund of humor and drollery, as the carriage 
sped along, seemed to increase with each 
progressive movement of the horses and 
vehicle. 

On the second day after their departure, 
—it being Friday of the week,—Edward 
alighted at an Inn, in a small village, to 
partake of dinner. Terence, having taken 
care of the horses, made his way to the 
kitchen ofthe establishment. Edward hav- 
ing dined, awaited, somewhat impatiently, 
the appearance of Terence with the car- 
riage, that he might hasten upon his way. 
At length, after some further delay, the 
carriage appeared, and Edward, having 
seated himself within it, addressed Terence, 
as he drove off— 

‘‘What made you so late, Terence, in 
getting the carriage ready? You have de- 
layed me full three quarters of an hour.” 

«- Well, thin, yerhonor,” replied Terence, 
“it was two bright eyes, that belonged to 
the pretty housemaid ; who thrated me to a 
nice bafesteak and a rasher of bacon, in re- 
turn for the kiss I gave her.” 

«‘ She must have been uncommonly fas- 
cinating,” said Edward, ‘to make a Catho- 
lic so far forget himself as to eat beef and 
bacon upon a Friday!” 

‘It’s out ye are there,” replied Terence. 
“Tt’sno Catholic I am at all, yer honor.” 





‘Not a Catholic?” 

‘No, yer honor, no more than was m 
uncle, Barney O’Dermot, whin he died. 
My uncle’s convarsion, yer honor, was a 
miraculous one.”’ 

** How was that?” asked Edward. 

‘‘Why, yer honor, you see, my uncle, 
Barney O’ Dermot, was edicated as good a 
Catholic as iver kissed the Pope’s big we, 
or dhrank whiskey in honor of St. Patrick. 
But, twinty years of his life he’d lived in 
the Aist Indies; where he met a Prothestant 
widder, wid a forchin of tin thousand pounds, 
and a bull-terrier, that was the sauciest 
thing alive. So my uncle praised the wid- 
der, and the widder’s dog, though he couldn’t 
bear the craythur, for the life of him, it was 
such a hateful baste; but, next to herself 
and her money, barrin’ my uncle Barney, 
the widder liked the terrier-dog—bekase 
why? Why, bekase the dog always slept 
a top of her money-chist; and many’s the 
time the faithful craythur had druv away 
thaves from her house. So my uncle Bar- 
ney patted the dog on the head, and popped 
the question to the widder. But, she said 
she’d not be after having him at all, unliss 
he’d turn Prothestant and damn the Pope. 
My uncle thought of absolution, and then 
of the widder—of purgatory, and then of the 
widder’s money—and he kem to the con- 








cloosion that he’d rayther have the widder 
than absolution ; poe that he was willing to 
run his chance of purgatory, if he could get 
her money. So he walked sthraight up to 
her, and says he— 

“*It’s a bargain, Mrs. Bolton! the divil 
burn the Pope and the praists, for rascally, 
decaivin’ blaggards that they are, anyhow!” 

‘So you see, yer honor, they were mar- 
ried right aff, and its many a year that he 
lived with her, when she took it into her 
head, all at onst, to die of a faver, and left 
my uncle a withower, and the master of a 
snug forchin, and the bull-terrier to boot, 
Afther that, my uncle kem home from the 
Indies back to ould Ireland, and bought a 
a nice counthry-sate, and kept horses 
and hounds, and the like o’ that. By and 

by, Father McCorkan, the parish-praist, 

got his eye upon my uncle’s good dinners, 

and his chist of money, and when he found 

my uncle had coshadlitedhiatend he said— 


‘*¢ And it’s a vile haretic you’ve become, 
Mr. O’Dermot! Sure, now, if it isn’t tothe 
thrue faith you return widin a week, it’s 
sick you'll become, and thin it’s die you 
will! An’ if ye are widout absolution from 
me, it’s anathemy marrynathy I'll pro- 
nounce over your.body, instead of givin’ it 
dacent Christian burial!’ 








«¢ Jist go about yer business, for a meds 
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dlin’ blaggard of a praist that ye are! It’s 
no absolution I'll be wanting from you, any 
how, ye ould black ram!’ said my uncle. 

“« The praist wint his ways; and it’s thrue 
for ye, my uncle Barney was taken sick the 
next day; and thin he thought of what the 
praist had towld him, and he began to re- 
lint—he thought he would die. And thin 
it was, sure, he regritted he’d turned Pro- 
thestant for the widder’s money. He sent 
for Father McCorkan, and asked him for 
absolution. 

**¢ Ye wicked sinner!’ said Father Mc- 
Corkan, ‘it’s no absolution at all I'll give 
ye, unless you give up to the Holy Mother, 
the Church, ivery cint of the money in the 
ould chist, that ye got of the haretic woman 
ye married !” 

“¢Och! thunder and praties!’ said my 
uncle, ‘ and is it rob me ye would of ivery 
thing, ye cowld-hearted praist! It’s abso- 
lution, sure, I could get much chaper from 
the Pope himself, though I damned him 
when I turned Prothestant!’ 

“« Very well,’ said Father McCorkan, 











‘do as you plase, Mr. O’Dermot; but let 
me warn ye, that one of those nights the 
divil will come and carry aff yer chist of 
gold—for it’s his own money, sure, and he'd 
lent it to the widder to buy yer immortal 
sowl! Recollect what I say to ye, Misther 
O’Dermot!’ 


‘Well, yer honor, my uncle got well, 





and thought no more of absolution, praists, 
or the like o’ that sort, but continued to ate, 
dhrink, and hunt foxes. The ould oak chist 
stood in a little room ajining where my un- 
cle slept—and the bull-terrier slept a-top of 
it, as usual. One day my uncle Barney 
had been to a fox-hunt, and returned home 
rayther later than usual, so that he did not 
get to sleep very soon. About twelve 
o’clock at night, he heard a divil of a hub- 
bubaboo in the inner room where the chist 
was. The bull-terrier barked, and he heard 
somebody cry— 

“*QOch murther! is it ate me up ye 
would, ye villainous dog? Whist now! 
be quiet, ye baste !’ 

** My uncle whippedon his throwsaloons, 
and ran into the room, when he stumbled 
over something that lay on the floor, dish- 
guised like a divil, with horns and tail on! 
and the bull-terrier biting and pulling away 
at him. As my uncle opened the door, the 
make-belaive divil rose up, and attempted 
to make his eshcape, but the bull-terrier 
seized the tail of him, and pulled so hard, 
that this ornament gave way, and with it 
came the seat of the divil’s throwsaloons ! 
A cain he rushed for the door, but as he went 


my uncle used to say, for he was a Latin 
scholar,) a posterior; and thin the fellow 
ran away howling, to be sure, as if he were 
raally the divil, and no sham. 

‘Well, yer honor, my uncle, Barney-O° 
Dermot, lived a Prothestant to the day of 
his dithh He hung up the divil’s tail 
among bucks horns, fox-scalps, and other 
trophies of the chase ; and my uncle always 
said it was Father McCorkan who came 
dishguised like a divil, to stale his money- 
chist; bekase, said my uncle Barney, the 
praist found it mighty inconvainint to sit 
down for a month afterwards.” 

‘¢ Your uncle’s conversion was a remark- 
able one, truly,” said Edward, laughing 
heartily at the story of Terence. 

CHAPTER VII. 

As evening approached, Edward alighted 

at a principal hotel, in a considerable town, 
some eighty miles from the capitol; con- 
cluding to stop a day there for the transac- 
tion of some business affairs. On entering 
the sitting-room, after supper, he observed 
two persons seated at the centre-table, 
dressed in the uniform of U. S. Army 
officers. 
The principal of the two was a tall, ro- 
bust-looking man, apparently about twenty- 
eight years of age, whose bearing was d'z- 
nified and martial, but on whose counten- 
ance a slight shade of melancholy was coi- 
stantly visible. The other was a young 
man, some six years the junior of the first, 
with a round face, full of pleasantry a»: 
animation. Addressing the elder person, ::¢ 
said— 

“Why, Colonel Preston, you are the 
most incorrigible stickler to blue-devils | 
ever saw! You don’t seem in the least io 
regard your extraordinary promotion, step 
by step, from a private to a coloneley, but 
are every day bewailing your connection 
with the army. You say you mean to get 
discharged too. Ah! now I recollect it’s 
being told me that you were decoyed into an 
enlistment. How was that fact, Preston?” 

“It is true, Captain Spencer,” replied 
Preston. ‘ You recollect Lieutenant Bri- 
om, wae left the army some four years 
ago!” 

‘* Very well,” returned the other. 

‘‘T have this day received a letter from 
him, in which he discloses the whole of the 
foul piot that procured my enlistment. Un- 


the facts, though I have long suspected what 
I am now informed of. My frequent letters 


have probably been intercepted, or never 
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Morley, of C , by the same maneuvre, 
fell into the toils ofold Ashton, who thereby 
traudulently obtained his obligation for ten 
thousand doilars.”’ 

Edward, who was seated at the other end 
of the room, uttered a slight exclamation, 
as Preston concluded, which drew the at- 
tention of the latter that way ; and who, ob- 
serving Edward regarding him as if he had 
heard all that had been said, looked at him 
with a displeased air. 

‘‘ Your pardon, sir,” said Edward, rising 
and addressing Colonel Preston, * but you 
spoke of a friend and fellow-congressman, 
Judge Morley, and of his being wronged. 
Pray acquaint me with the particulars.” 

* Allow me first to enquire, who is he 
that addresses me ?” said Preston. 

‘** My name is Fitzhugh,” was the reply. 

‘Ah! you were the successful opponent 
of my uncle Morley onthe bill, in Con- 
gress, last winter. Perhaps your political 
teelings partake a little too strongly of hos- 
tility towards him. Excuse me, sir, but I 
can’t entrust you with the secret.” 

‘* William Preston!” said Edward, bland- 
ly, “look at me, and listen—and then judge 
whether it will be safe to entrust a father’s 
secret with his son!” 

Preston gazed for a moment, in astonish- 
ment, at Edward, and then vehemently and 
joyously seized his hand, exclaiming— 

‘Can it be possible? and you are my 
runaway cousin, Edward Morley! I now 
well remember many traits of your coun- 
tenance, though vastly altered since you 
were a boy. But, did you not discover 
yourself to your father, when at Wash- 
ington ?” 

No,” replied Edward, “ and I wish it 
still to be kept secret from him, until I can 
be of service in righting this wrong to him 
from Ashton, of which you have been 
speaking.” 

‘¢ You shall know it all,’ said Preston, 
‘and your secret shall be kept, as you de- 
sire.” He then detailed to Edward the 
story of his love of Mary Ashton, her father’s 
opposition, and final consent to their union, 
under the circumstances set forth in a pre- 
eeding chapter, and handed him Brison’s 
letter, disclosing the plot by which he was 
inveigled into the army, and the obtaining 
of the note from Judge Morley. 

“The first thing to be done,” said Ed- 
ward, #{fter hearing the story, and perusing 
Brison’s letter, ‘ will be to obtain your dis- 
charge. This can be done, upon address- 
ing a statement of all the facts to the War 
Department. Find out this Brison, and 
proceed immediately to Washington. I 
wi'l return and join you there, as soon as I 











can reach home, and attend a little to af- 
fairs there. Inthe meantime, do not visit 
C . It might frustrate all our plans.” 

** Nay, Edward, that isa hard injunction. 
This is the first furlough I have ever ob- 
tained since my first connection with the 
army ; and I am really dying once more to 
see Mary, poor dear girl! but I will, never- 
theless, delay my visit until the proper 
time. Do not fail to meet me at Washing- 
ton, this day fortnight; as, unless my dis- 
charge is obtained within three weeks, I 
shall be obliged to join my regiment, with- 
out seeing her at all.” 

‘“*T will not fail,” replied Edward, “ and 
instead of remaining here to-morrow, as I 
had intended, | will set out immediately for 
home, so as to expedite my return to Wash- 
ington, at the time you specify.” 

The next morning found Edward again 
on his way to the city of his residence. On 
reaching home, he found a letter addressed 
to him from Judge Morley, setting forth, 
that upon his arrival home from Washing- 
ton, proceedings at law had been commenc- 
ed against him by Richard Ashton, upon a 
note for $10,000. The letter set forth the 
occasion upon which it was given, and the 
object,—and that the consideration had fail- 
ed, as Preston, for whose benefit it was giv- 
en, had, in reality, never purchased the 
farm, but that the title thereto had ever 
since remained in Ashton. Judge Morley 
also mentioned the strange departure of 
Preston, immediately after the transaction ; 
and hinted his suspicions that the latter had 
joined Ashton in a scheme of fraud against 
him : a suspicion very natural, from the at- 
tending circumstances, but of its injustice 
the reader need not be reminded. The let- 
ter concluded by saying, it would involve 
him in utter ruin, if Ashton should succeed 
against him upon the trial—and desiring 
Fitzhugh to become his counsel in the mat- 
ter, and to attend the next sitting of the 
court, in C , for that purpose, to be held 
the ensuing August. 

Edward immediately answered the letter, 
accepting the retainer, and stated that he was 
about returning to Washington, to be detain- 
ed there a few wecks, and would then pro- 
ceed to C . to learn the case from his 
own lips. 

A few days passed in the necessary ar- 
rangement of Edward’s affairs at home, and 
he then left the city, and departed for Wash- 
ington. Arrived there, he found Colonel 
Preston, with his gay fellow-soldier, Capt. 
Spencer, and also Lieut. Brison,—the lat- 
ter being enfeebled, and quite advanced in 
consumption. His situation, and the pros- 
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duced his repentance, and the disclosure to 
Preston of his agency in his misfortunes. 

Edward now drew up attested statements 
of the matter from Preston and Brison. Ac- 
companied by Preston, Edward then went 
to the office of the War Department, and 
presented the statements to the Secretary of 
War. The latter, after reading them, sud- 
denly rose up, went to his desk, and, taking 
from it a letter, returned to Edward, say- 
ing— 

‘‘ Here is corroborative proof of this old 
villain’s rascality. I received this letter 
yesterday, from Richard Ashton, asking in- 
formation respecting William Preston, a 
soldier who enlisted some nine years ago. 
He enquires whether he has ever received 
his discharge. He franks his letter, ‘R. 
Ashton, P. M.’ What! is the old scoun- 
drel post-master of C ? Well, he shall 
be removed! I will see the Post-Master 
General about it to-day.” 

‘I knew not that he held that office be- 
fore now,” said Edward, turning to Preston, 
‘**but you can now well divine the reason 
why your letters home have never reached 
those to whom they were sent.” 

“Yes, indeed,” replied Preston, indig- 
nantly. 

The Secretary now threw an enquiring 
look from Preston to Edward, occasioned 
by the above remark of Edward. The lat- 
ter then informed the Secretary that suit 
had been commenced upon the note against 
Judge Morley, and suggested, that it was 
doubtless with the view of learning whether 
the witness to his fraud was likely to turn 
up on the trial, that he wrote tothe Depart- 
ment, enquiring whether Preston was still 
in the army. 

** Doubtless,” replied the Secretary,— 
“doubtless that was his object. And he 
shall have the very information he desires. 
I will write to-day to him, that William 
Preston is still on the army’s list. Col. 
Preston, you cannot receive your discharge 
—until—to-morrow.” 

**Admirable!”” said Edward. “I see 
your Excellency intuitively fathoms our 
plans for confronting the old sinner.” 

Preston, onthe morrow, received his dis- 
charge. His young friend and companion, 
Capt. Spencer, was now compelled to take 





leave of him, and it was with feelings of | 


pleasure that he soon after learned of his 
promotion to the colonelcy, which his dis- 
charge had rendered vacant. 


On being discharged, Preston was for a 





time determined upon visiting C ; and 
it required all the effort that Edward could 


‘I wish you to delay your visit,” said Ed- 
ward, “until the trial between Ashton and 
my father, which will take place in a few 
weeks. Neither of them suspect that we 
have the evidence which your testimony 
and that of Brison will furnish upon that oc- 
casion ; and the discovery will be as agree- 
able to my father, as it will be overwhelming 
to Ashton. I intend to start for C to- 
morrow. I can do so safely, as my father 
was unable to recognize me during the long 
session. I will, if possible, see Mary Ash- 
ton, and inform her respecting you, with an 
injunction to keepthe fact from her father.” 
And thus was Preston persuaded to post- 
pone his visit; it being arranged, that on the 
trial-day he and Brison should both appear 
there in court, and until then should con- 
tinue at Washington. 


TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEE. 
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SISTER DEAR. 
(WRITTEN FOR MUSIC.) 

In the sunny hours of childhood, 
Sister dear,— 

Through the grove and tangled wildwood, 
Sister dear,— 

In the flower besprinkled meadow, 

In the beetling cliff’s cool shadow, 

Full of bliss and love sincere, 

Oft we roved, my Sister dear. 


Sadness dwells within those bowers, 
Sister dear— 

Hopes have faded like those flowers, 
Sister dear— 

No fond arms are round me twining, 

For thy love my heartis pining ; 

All the earth is dark and drear— 


Thou art gone, my Sister dear. 1.L.N. 





VALENTINES. 

Thirty thousand, more or less, of Love's 
missives, went through the New- York Pen- 
ny Post last week. Immense numbers of 
elegant billets, varying in price from six 
cents to six dollars, were purchased; and 
the occasion, instead of decreasing in inter- 
est, was never celebrated with greater spirit. 
We hope for the most blessed results. 

[= The Tribune does not like our arti- 
cle last week on international copy-right. 
Consistency is a rare jewell, and the pub- 
lishers of the Tribune have made a few wise 
speculations, by what they call ‘stealing”’ 











summon to deter him. 


the brains of their neighbors. 
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HOW ARE YOU? 

Could we but typify the happy matter-of- 
course manner with which the clown of the 
circus salutes his audience, it would save a 
world of explanation. ‘ How are you ?”’ the 
reader might answer back. Pretty well, we 
thank you—what you may call comfortable. 
Success is a matter of course. An affair so 
unique, and so complete, could not fail to 
take, in the happiest sense of that happy ex- 
pression. 

As our story left off last week with one of 
the characters in a scrape, the reader will 
hasten to see whether he gets out of it, or in 
stillfurther. We shall come to the conclu- 
sion of this tale next week, when we have 
another, of a very interesting character, and 
we may, possibly, commence two, to keep 
up the excitement. 

Our reviews of books will be found parti- 
cularly interesting. Every extractisagem. 
Some of the paragraphs from the American 
in Paris, will compare favorably with any 
thing of the kind ever written. We may 
notice here, that the Philadelphia Gazette 
did not show its usual discretion, in con- 
founding this book with the excellent work 
of Sanderson’s. 

There is not much to notice. The Ma- 
gazines for March have begun to make their 
appearance, and so have bills ** To Let,” up- 
on the houses of this metropolis. At this 
writing, Broadway is a river of mud, and the 
prospects of the Spring business highly en- 
couraging. ‘There has been a rise in the 
thermometers, rents, cotton, and state stocks. 
Hard times is like the United States Bank, 
** an obsolete idea,” not even to be used in 
electioneering songs or speeches. He who 
does not make money for the next three 
years, probably never will. It is a good time 
to get married, and all who can are advised 
to doso. Matrimony hasits trials, but they 
are more easily borne than those of celibacy. 
Even the male canary-birds, at this season, 
may be seen flying round their cages with 
feathers in their mouths, anxious to build 
a nest, if they only had a mate to help them. 

We have plenty of amusements, but the 
most sensible people have taken to reading. 
They get as much fun for a shilling, in a 
book, as costs them a dollar at the theatre. 








Just now the most fashionable amusement 
is to buy the “ Magazine for the Million,” 
with the chance of getting one of its prizes. 
The idea that somebody who has been a 
fellow-reader, and fellow-thinker with you 
will be so lucky, will give you almost as 
much pleasure as if you got them yourself. 

We close this inevitable rigmarole, with 
the almost inevitable promise, that the next 
number shall be as good as this, and as 
much better as possible. 


MORE MYSTERIES. 

The last book on the town is the “* Mys- 
teries of the Tombs,” consisting of the jour- 
nal kept by George Wilkes, while serving 
out his late sentence of thirty days imprison- 
ment, for certain literary misdemeanors. 
Probably a more accurate description of 
crime in New-York was never crowded in- 
to the same number of pages. Without 
stopping to enquire why it is so, we may 
state the fact, without dispute, that crimes 
and their consequences are, to the mass of 
mankind, among the most interesting sub- 
jects for contemplation. More people will 
go to see a man hung than would assemble 
to hear a speech by Cicero. Generally, the 
first read articles of thedaily papers are the 
horrible murders and the reports of the 
police. 





MILLERISM. 

This crazy fantasy, instead of being de- 
funct, as many supposed, is flourishing with 
renewed vigor. Miller is preaching in New- 
York, and has now fixed upon April next, 
for the end of the world, that being the end 
of the Jewish year, and corresponding to 
1843 ofourera. How such a dark delusion 
can spring up and flourish in the light of 
science, passes our comprehension. 

ECONOMY. 

The report of the American Bible Soci- 
ety suggests that copies of the New Testa- 
ment alone be distributed, instead of the 
entire Bible, because more good can thus 
be done ata less expense. Then why, we 
respectfully ask, why not take one of the 
gospels, instead of the four? Cr the golden 
rule, which in itself comprises all religion ? 
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if OUR PRIZES. 

No doubt, our readers are waiting in anx- 

’ ious expectation for the announcement of 
the “lucky numbers,” by which the beau- 


i! tiful presents offered in our first number will 
ty t be distributed. To allow time for a full} 
‘2 sale of the edition by distant agents, we were 
i, obliged to postpone the drawing until too 
ih y late for the covers of the present number. 
yf They will be announced in the New-York 
a papers of Monday, and upon the cover of 
} our third number. 


We lead off the list of prizes for the third 
number with that great and invaluable work, 
the Encyclopedia Americana, in thirteen 

large volumes. We fervently hope that it 
may fall to the lot of some one who can ap- 
preciate its excellence, but who is too poor 
to purchase it. 
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CURIOUS EXPERIMENT. 
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A very interesting philosophical experi- 
’ , 
ment has been tried here the past season, by | 





j Messrs. Rockwell & Stone, the Circus pro- 

4 prietors. With much expense, plenty of | 

4 puffs, and very sanguine expectations, they | 

: opened at Niblo’s Saloon,—the summer re- | 

; sort of all our fashionable and moral people. 1 

_ During the few nights of novelty, there were t 
7 full, but never fashionable houses. The 
4 white kids kept ata respectful distance. Our 
| city belles shrunk with horror from mingling 

their delicate perfumes withthe scent of the | 

saw-dust. Alas! prices were lowered, but | 
ii without avail. They pulled up stakes, and 








pit, full boxes, and an overflowing treasury 
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A MUSIUAL PARTY 
We have still ringing in our ears the— 

“Tippecanoe and Tyler too,” 
with which the late candidates of the Whig | 
party for the two highest offices in the nation 
were triumphantly sung into power and 
place. The Tribune thinks it is not time | 


tor this musical party to begin again, but not 


have before us, and have been considering 
attentively, the **Clay Minstrel,” a book of 
songs for the next election. Upon the cover 
is a very fine portrait of a venerable and 
sagacious-looking coon,—that ‘‘same old” 
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went to the Chatham Theatre. A crammed | oe ; 
} such a law, if passed, will not be regarded 


| or enforced, except in extraordinary cases 
have been among the results. | 9 ’ E , ts 4 


so think the poets and publishers. We | 


fellow of which we have heard so much. It 
is printed in blue, ** true blue” we presume, 
and contains songs of every variety and 
measure, all in praise of Mr. Clay. We 
have heard of many musical parties, but the 
Whig party best deserves this title. 





TEACHINGS OF SCIENCE. 

We know more, now, than we dare apply 
to reason. We are crammed with facts of 
which we make no use. The age is one of 
great discoveries, of vast acquisitions, but of 
little thought. 

F or instance, what use have we made of 
the facts of chemistry, geology, and physio- 
logy, discovered within the last century. 


| Facts, written by God inthe Book of Nature, 


are read with no notion of their meaning now; 
but this cannot long be so. This chaos of 
facts will in time christalize into a beautiful 
system. This quackery of trying to recon- 
cile false dogmas with eternal truths cannot 
last much longer. 
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The friends of morality will be glad to 
learn that in consequence of the late excite- 
ment on the Amelia Norman trial, another 
act to suppress licentiousness has been re- 
ported in the Legislature of New- York. We 
learn that it is very stringent, so much so, 
that if it can pass, and ?f it be carried into 
effect, this vice will be instantly crushed, 
and society become pure as it might have 
been in Eden. It is to be regretted that 


| and will do, asall unenforced laws are doing. 
more harm than good. 
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Morris, Willis & Co., of the New Mir- 


_ror, have entered upon the publication busi- 


| ness regularly, and we believe, pretty suc- 


cessfully. They have issued Mr. Willis’ 
poems in extras of sixteen pages, at a shil- 
ling, and have recently got up the songs of 
Barry Cornwall, thirty-two pages, fortwenty- 
| five cents. "These extras are very neat, but 
by no means cheap. Indeed, it seems rather 
| an attempt to bring books back to the old 
prices. 
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CHARLES DICKENS. 

How easily do we forgive the vagaries of 
genius, and the occasional failings of a cha- 
racter generally good! Mr. Dickens, by 
his Christmas Carol, has made up for the 
abuse and vulgarities of his American Notes 
and Martin Chuzzlewit. He has brought 
fresh to the memory of his American ad- 
mirers the works in which they first learned 
to admire his talents, and love his charac- 
ter. More like the Carol, and less of the 
Chuzzle, would be better for his fame, and 
what he thinks so much of, his purse. 

Dickens has shown that a man may have 
great talents, and great benevolence, without 
being a gentleman. ‘T’o use one of his own 
vulgar but expressive phrases—he is a snob. 

POTTS AND WAINWRIGHT. 

This extraordinary discussion has been 
abruptly terminated. ‘The Reverend gen- 
tlemen, forgetting that the world was look- 
ing with intense anxicty, awaiting the de- 
cision of a question of overwhelming and 
eternal interest, strayed from the point in 
question, and fell to abusing each other 
with all the virulence of two rival village 
editors, and this in the columns of a daily 
secular paper. They exhibited the same 
spirit which religious sectarians have al- 
ways displayed, in all ages. A few centu- 
ries ago, and these same men would have 
burnt each other at the stake ; to say noth- 
ing of consigning each other, and a large 
portion of mankind, to eternal torments. 

It was a lamentable alfair. The Rev. 
Dr. Wainwright went to a celebration of 
the landing of the pilgrims at Plymouth. 
Is it strange that he should have heard there 
sentiments opposed to Episcopacy? It 
would have been strange indeed if he had 
not! In the evening he was at the dinner 
at the Astor House. He tarried late at the 
wine—he attempted to reply to what he 
conceived to be aninsult. it made matters 
worse—and then came the discussion of the 
whole subject in the daily papers—and with 
that some of the choicest specimens of 
clerical—what shall we say ?---black guard- 
ism which the age can furnish. 


Dr. Wainwright, instead of defending 
the creed of his church---the church, as he 











contends---assailed the doctrines of Presby- 
terianism---the doctrine of election—the 
damnation of infants, &c. At last, when 
the combattants were tired, and the public 
disgusted, the controversy took on a milder 
form, and wil] be conducted in a more 
christian manner. 





LITERARY REBELLION. 

The advocates of an international copy- 
right law will find matter for reflection in a 
recent movement in her Majesty’s provin- 
ces. ‘T'o obligethe English publishers, the 
British Parliament passed an act, not long 
since, making American reprints of English 
copy-right books, contraband. This at- 
tempt to deprive the colonists of cheap 
reading, has been met in high dudgeon. 
Their action upon the subject is worthy of 
serious consideration. 

** During the latesession, says the Quebec 
Mercury, the attention of our legislators 
was directed to the consideration of some 
scheme for relieving our literary wants, and 
for diffusing information at as cheap a rate 
as possible among us. A committee of the 
House sat and promulgated a circular 
throughout the United Province with the 
view of obtaining such information from the 
trade, and persons associated with literary 
pursuits, as might afford them assistance in 
framing their Report, and obtain for thema 
sure basis whereon to found it. This cir- 
cular, with the report of the committee, 
signed by its chairmau, we annex :” 

“ That with a view to ascertain the effect 
of the English copy-right Act and the con- 
sequent exclusion of American reprints on 
the people of this Province, your committee 
ordered that a circular containing the four 
following questions should be sent to every 
importer and publisher, or seller of books in 
the Province :” 


‘1, Have you been in the habit of im- 
porting books, pamphlets, and periodicals 


‘from Great Britain?” 


“2. Since the Imperial Act prohibiting 
the reprints in America from entrance into 
this Province, has the direct importation of 
these works increased ?” 

‘¢3. Would the free importation of Amer- 
iean reprints of English works of art and 
literature be likely to lessen the profits of 
English authors and publishers !” 

‘4, What, in your opinion, will be the 
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effect on the minds and morals of the rising 
generation, of the exclusion of cheap En- 
glish literature, and the free admission of 
American literature, religious and _politi- 
cal? 

‘The various answers to these questions 
appended to this Report to which your com- 
mittee refer your honorable House, concur 
in establishing : 

“Ist. That the importation of English 
literature direct from Great Britain has not 
at all increased under the operation of the 
English copy-right Act. 

“2nd. That the free admission into this 
Province of American reprints of English 
works of art and literature could not lessen 
the profits of English authors and publish- 
ers, because, although the reading popula- 
tion of the Province is great in number, yet 
the circumstances of the population gene- 
rally areso limited in their means, that they 
are unable to enjoy English literature at 
English prices : that owing to that inability 
to pay for such works of art and literature 
there has never been a demand for those 
works, and consequently no supply. 

“3d. That the exclusion of American re- 
prints of English literature, if possible, 
would have a most pernicious tendency on 
the minds of the rising population, in morals, 
politics and religion; that American re- 
prints of English works are openly sold and 
are on the tables or in the houses of per- 
sons of all classes in the Province; that a 
law so repugnant to public opinion cannot 
and will not be enforced ; that were the ex- 
clusion possible, the colonists would be con- 
tined to American literary, religious, and 
political works, the effect of which could 
not be expected to strengthen their attach- 
ment to British institutions, but, on the con- 
trary, is well calculated to warp the minds 
of the rising generation to a decided prefer- 
ence for the institutions of the neighboring 
States, and a hatred deep-rooted and lasting 
of all we have been taught to venerate, 
whether British, constitutional or monar- 
chical, or to cling to in our connection with 
the Parent State. 

Your committee regret that the close of 
the session must, for the present, terminate 
their labors; they recommend, however, 
that the enquiry, as one of paramount im- 
portance, be continued at the next session, 
and that in the mean time, a copy of their 
report be submitted to His Excellency the 
Governor General, that His Excellency may 
take such steps as he may deem necessary 
to remove an evil your committee consider 
of lasting importance to the internal hap- 
piness of this Province, and the connexion 


with the Mother Country.” 


JAMES’ NEW WORK. 

Mr. James is one of the most prolific, and 
to many readers, one of the most agreeable 
of English novelists. His last work, Ara- 
bella Stuart, has cost him more labor than 
he usually bestows upon his regular three- 
volume productions, which the Harpers, in 
the extent of their monopolizing munifi- 
cence, give us in one thick pamphlet for 
twelve-and-a-half cents. It is, as the author 
says, in his dedication “‘to Rear-Admiral 
Sir George F. Seymour, C. B., G. C. H., 
&c., &e.,” not only “founded on fact, but 
entirely historical.” He says:— 

** Although I am inclined to believe that 
the public may judge this one of the most 
interesting tales I have written, I can take 
but little credit to myself on that account : 
for all the principal events are so strictly his- 
torical that little was left to the author but 
to tell them as agreeably as he could. The 
story of the fair and unfortunate Arabella 
Stuart is well known to every one at all ac- 
quainted with English history, and has called 
forth more than one poem of considerable 
merit, though I believe, as yet, have never 
been the foundation of a romance. From 
that story, as it has been told by contempo- 
raries, I have had but little occasion to 
deviate, merely supplying a few occasional 
links to connect it with other events of the 
time.” 


#sop.---A controversy has been going 
on in the “Sun,” between * Ajax” and 
** Thomas Fox & Co,” respecting the au- 
thorship of a forthcoming book. We have 
not learned whether the public are getting 
excited about it or not. 


A CHARITABLE ESTABLISHMENT. —A- 
mong the collections for the Bible Soci- 
ety, last year, we see the firm of R. L. & 
A. Stewart, confectioners, down for two 
hundred dollars---the profits of rather a nice 
lot of sugar plums. 


Funny.---k was nota bad joke in Mr. 
Foster to attribute the “* Pupil of Raphael”’ 
to Walter Savage Landor. The author is 
delighted,---in course. 

The author of the “Lady in Black” is 
also underaweight of obligation fora highly 
eulogistic notice from the same source.--- 
When Mr. F. compliments, he does not 














stop half-way. 
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EVERYBODY'S NEW-YORK CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON ala lal al ™ 


NewYork: Fes. 20, 1844. 

Dear Distant Reader :—The first topic 
of conversation now is the Italian Opera, 
brought out in beautiful style by Prince 
Palmo, one of the first little men in the Re- 
public. Palmo has never been behind the 
age, and is generally a little ahead of it,— 
just far enough to lead it with success. This 
last and most brilliant of all his enterprises 
he has launched upon the full tide of suc- 
cess that leads to fortune. Castellan and 
Ole Bull, Damareau, and Artot, and Vieux 
Temps, did not so much make our musical 
taste, as prove its existence. New-York is 
now the most musical city in the Union; 
and in saying this, I neither forget, nor do 
I wish to disparage New-Orleans. Boston 
is a clever little place; but I have turn to 
its Handel and Hayden concerts! 

There is much in management about 
these things. The situation of Palmo’s 
Opera House in Chambers-street is unex- 
ceptionable : nothing could be more res- 
pectable. There is but one price to the 
whole house, one dollar ; and in these days 
one dollar is a highly respectable sum of 
money. There is no pit and no third tier 
to offend the exclusive andthe moral. Best 


of all, a sufficient number of fashionable : 


people took season tickets to make every- 
body else wish to go, as much to see and 
be seen, as to hear the music. So Borg- 
hese is the fashion, and the Opera suc- 
cessful. 


Looking from the lower sitting-room of 
the American Hotel, which, with its regu- 
lar set of boarders, and from its being the 
favorite rendezvous of the army and navy, 
claims precedence of all others ir caste, I 
saw to-day a specimen of careless want, 
quite characteristic. Two doys, eight or 
nine years old, were sweeping the Barclay- 
street crossing, and asking passengers for 
pennies. Business prospered,—for the lit- 
tle rascals, to make a sure job of it, were 
standing upon the ice, with bare feet. Com- 
fortably clad people looked at their bare 
toes with a shudder, and in went their hands 
into their pockets for change. Pretty soon 
a hawker of cigars, such as are sold at the 














rate of two or three for a penny, came 
along and took his station on the corner. 
The bare-footed little beggar boys could 
not resist this temptation, and leaving the 
crossing, in the midst of their business, each 
was soon puffing his cigar, with every ap- 
pearance of enjoyment. Going down to 
Vesey-street, I found a little girl hard at 
work in the mud, and barefoot—her shoes 
probably concealed behind some neighbor- 
ing wall. 

The wooden comb business is also a flour- 
ishing one for these little semi-mendicants. 
Often, at one and two o’clock of the morn- 
ing, when the great city was lulled into its 
most profound repose, have I heard the 
shrill voices of these young tradesmen 
shouting, ‘“‘ Here’s your pocket-combs a 
penny a pair.” The other day a boy came 
into the café where I was sitting, and called 
my attention to his stock of this kind of 
merchandize. 

‘‘ How many of those do you sell a day ?” 
I asked of the ragged urchin. 

“Two dozen and six,” was the prompt 
reply. 

‘“* What do they cost?” 

“Four cents a dozen.” 

“Well, how much do you make ?” 

“Twenty cents.” 

‘Exactly! But suppose you don’t have 
good luck, how late do you stay out ?” 

“Till two o’clock at night.” 

“ What if you don’t sell them then ?” 

“Go home and get a licking!” was the 
cool, matter-of-course reply; and this is 
the system both of direct beggary and of 
trade. The little importunate children that 
besiege you in Broadway, plaintively asking 
for “two cents to buy a loaf of bread,” and 
much more about a sick father, mother, 
and brothers, if you will listen, have their 
regular daily stent of beggary. They must 
make up a certain sum, or feel the lash, and 
probably hunger. What they collect over 
they can spend for candies. Sometimes a 
dozen get together in the sunshine, and 
giving way to the impulses of childhood, 
play for hours, and then have to beg harder 
and later in the cold night to make up for 
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lost time. As these girls grow larger, they 
sell hickory-nuts or apples, penetrating into 
offices and workshops. I need not follow 
out a career thus begun. 

A large and very respectable meeting in 
favor of abolishing capital punishment, was 
held the other night at the Apollo, at which 
a striking address, setting forth the reasons 
why perpetual imprisonment should be sub- 
stituted for death, was adopted. I went 
once in my life to see a poor trembling 
wretch strangled, within the walls of the 
Egyptian tombs. It was enough. I pitied 
the wretch, but more than him, I pitied the 
sheriff, whom the law compelled, in cold 
blood, fingering the cord, dabbling with 
the weights, to take a fellow-creature’s life. 
I saw too, and remember well, the smile of 
triumph, upon the face of the wife of a man 
condemned to be hanged, when she heard 
that he had escaped the hangman’s cord by 
plunging a knife into his own heart. These 
things sickened me of hanging people; and 
I fully agree with the petition to the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature, setting forth, that as 
capital punishment was defended by the 
clergy as a Divine ordinance, it should be 
inflicted by them. I would release the 
sheriff of New-York from this religious 
duty, and have it performed by the Rev. 
Mr. Cheever! 

You read the papers, and have read, no 
doubt, of sundry political demonstrations in 
this city, in favor of Mr. Cass, Mr. Johnson, 
Mr. Calhoun, &c. These affairs, intended 
to produce an effect at a distance, are amu- 
sing enough to the lookers-on at home.—- 
Smallest of small potatoes, they are not 
worth picking to add to the general crop. 
They rise up and burst, like so many little 
gassy bubbles on the great tide of party.— 
There are men in every community so 
anxious to be noticed, that they will make 
themselves ridiculous, rather than remain in 
quiet obscurity. You may always set down 
such men as short-sighted, and of small 
calibre. The man of either party who does 
not know the popular will, is wanting in 
judgment; the man who opposes it belongs 
to a faction instead of a party, and surely 
destroys himself. It is morally certain that 


Henry Clay is the candidate of the Whig | 


party, and always has been since the days of 
John Quincy Adams. The nomination of 
Harrison was a curious piece of hocus-po- 
cus. All the whigs, every where said, 
Henry Clay is our choice, but he is not that 
of somebody else. In that way, while all 
were in favor of him, he was rejected by all. 
Mr. Van Buren is as distinctly the choice 
of the democracy, and with him and Clay 
for candidates, and with their distinctive 
principles and policus fully understood, 
must the question be tried. My amiable 
and clever friend Greeley thinks it is not yet 
time for the Whigs to begin to sing, though 
he gives us a clay song now and then in the 
Tribune. My own opinion is, that there 
will be more argument and less noise in the 
coming contest. I hope so. 

Apropos of politics, which I have some- 
how blundered into; it has done some pre- 
sent good at last. It has fed the hungry, 
and clothed the naked. Never were the 
poor of this city better taken care of. The 
city government is, of course, loco-foco. 
The organization for the relief of the poor 
is excellent and efficient. During the late 
extremely cold weather, hundreds of loads 
of coal, wood, provisions, blankets, Xc., 
were distributed weekly by the proper offi- 
cers in every section of the city, while the 
dispensaries distributed medicines gratis, 
and physicians visited the sick. 

Now the poor, thank God, can vote as 
well as the rich, and the spring election is 
approaching, which is to be in every point 
of view a very important one. All at once, 





|| without notice, in the midst of the last cold 


snap, out comes a new Society for the re- 
lief of the poor, with one hundred thousand 
dollara capital, a large storehouse, and a 
distribuiion committee of one hundred.--- 
With scareely an exception, these are pro- 
minent Whigs. The result is easily fore- 
seen. ‘The Corporation carts dump down a 
load of coal at a poor man’s door, and the 
Society’s carts throw another on top of it- 
The poor are getting two blankets instead of 
one; two barrels of flour, two bags of pota- 
toes, two doses of medicine! Never were 
such good times. How they will vote next 
March, that boisterous month will show. 
In literature there is the usual variety. 
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Post’s Magazine, to succeed at all, must be 
made immensely better than it has been 
thus far. Mr. Inman has not done himself 
much credit as yet. Some years ago, I 
read a story of his in an Annual, which I 
thought very clever. I did not think it less | 
so when | found it afterwards, a little altered, 
in Voltaire. 

The proposal of Mr. Clarke, of the 
Knickerbocker, to publish in a book form 
the literary remains of his brother, the late 
Wiis Gaytorp Cxark, of Philadelphia, 
has met with an universal response of grati- 
fication fromthe press and the public. Who 
that ever read “OLLAPODIANA,” but will 





wish to give them a second perusal, and then 
lay them by upon his favorite shelf? These | 
works are to be published by Burgess, | 
Stringer & Co., in four beautiful pamphlet 
parts, at twenty-five cents each ; the paper, 
typography, and entire gettings up, to be of 
the most elegant description. 

These enterprising gentlemen, (publish- 
ers are past blushing, if they ever read the | 
works they issue,) also announce a work of | 
considerable interest to Irishmen, and the 
vast numbers of our people who have in 
their blood a dash of the Milesian. It is a 
book of biography, entitled “ Sons of the | 
Emerald Isle; or Lives of One Thousand 
Remarkable Irishmen, and descendants of 
lrishmen.” The materials for this work 
have been collected with great and charac- 
teristic industry by William L. Mackenzie, 
Esq., once the popular mayor of Toronto, | 
colonial commissioner to England, member | 
of the Provincial Parliament, rebel leader 
at Navy Island, state prisoner at Rochester, 
and now a quiet citizen of New-York, too 








proud to ask her Majesty’s pardon. No | 
man could have performed this literary labor | 


better than Mackenzie. He writes like | 
Cobbett, and shows more industry in accu- | 
mulating facts. The work is to come out 
in eight or ten shilling numbers, as hand- 
some as good type and fine paper can make 
them. 

The clerical controversy of Potts and 
Wainwright does not progress much. So 
far it has not added much to the strength of 
any Church. Both Reverends have been 
unmercifully lampooned and satirized in the 








papers. ‘The point of one epigram is, that 
Wainwright’s letters go further than those 
of Potts to show that there can be a church 
without a bishop. Whether one can be 


| without a steeple, has not been determined. 


Distant reader, ever thine, 
Gites Scroeeins. 





SONG FOR THE SENTIMENTAL. 


I have sighed in Beauty’s bowers, 
Many a day; 

I have lounged some sunny hours 
In Broadway : 

I have heard delightful singing 
At Pinteux’s ; 

[ encored with table ringing 
Dominoes. 


But in Beauty’s bower lying 
I caught cold ; 

And the nymph who set me sighing, 
Proved a scold : 

Then the singing for the million 
Seemed a bore; 

And mazourka, waltz, cotillion, 
Charmed no more. 


I have found a lovely being 
In a shop; 
A divinity worth seeing— 
There I stop: 
She sells sugar-plums and kisses, 
By the pound ; 
Shedding sweetness, smiles, and blisses 
All around. 


Her complexion’s like her candy, 
White and red ; 
But her feet are large, and sandy 
Is her head. 
Oh! those golden locks I fancy, 
For my flame ; 
And sweet, sugar selling Nancy, 
Is her name. T. L.N. 


_—— eee ene 


ELEGANT HYBERPOLE. 


A specimen of overdone praise appeared 
in the Aurora, the other day, quite charac- 
teristic of that sparkling and sometimes ex- 
travagant paper. It is a literary notice. 


“THe Lapy 1x Burack.—Mr. T. L. 
Nichols, the author of this book, holds, 
within the conjuration of his own will, a 
proud and lofty destiny. His are the swift 
and spangled wings of thought and fancy, 
poetry, enthusiasm, and his the keen and 
piercing eye that looks through the outward 
covering of things as well as ideas, and holds 
communion with them, face to face.” 
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WEEKLY REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 





THE AMERICAN IN Paris, during the Winter. 
By JuLes Janin. New-York: Burgess, String- 
er & Co, 

In our first number, we gave a notice of 
the companion to this volume, anda few ex- 
tracts from its pages. We have now, as 
No. 2 of our Publishers’ series of “* Reap- 
ING FOR THE Mixuion,” the description of 
Paris in winter, in all the glory of its fash- 
ionable season. T'wo editions of the “‘ Sum- 
mer’ number were sold, we learn, of three 
and two thousand. We may readily antici- 
pate a greater sale for the book before us, 
and that the complete work will, for many 
years, be in continued and rapid demand. 

It is proper to remark here, that ‘The 
American in Paris, during the Winter,” 
though second in this series, was the first 
published in London, Paris and Liepsic. 
[llustrated with the drawings of Lami, en- 
graved by Heath, it formed the Picturesque 
Annual of 1843, and was naturally and of 
course the book of the season. Brilliant 
as are both numbers of this work, there can 
be no doubt that with most readers Paris in 
Winter will have the preference in descrip- 
tion, as it would in reality. 

Jules Janin, whom Washington Irving 
pronounces the best of living writers, mo- 
destly and artfully pretends to be only the 
translator of this work, which he alone, of 
all men, could have written, and says in his 
introduction :— 

‘** | have translated the present work from 
a very accurate and faithful account which 
we have received from the country of Cooper 
and Washington Irving. Paris is the sub- 
ject—a theme of endless variety; and if you 
ask me what is the use of sucha book, I will 
ask the beauty who reads these pages, 
* What is the use of a mirror?’ This book 
is written, that Paris may recognize in it, as 
she puts on the merry smile with which she 
looks at everything, her most beautiful mon- 


uments, her richest dwellings, her daily 
pleasures, her evening fetes.” 


So he goes on to describe his imaginary 
hero—his Robinson Crusoe—who is to give 
the world this description of Life, with all 
its strange phenomena, in the gayest capi- 
tal in the world :— 

‘Perhaps it would be well to tell you 








something of the original writer, who has 
thrown into his travels much of his mirth, 
wit, and natural benevolence. In his youth 
he came to Paris, for the purpose of leaving 
there something of his impetuosity. It was 
not so easy as he had imagined; but at last, 
by dint of zeal and perseverance, nights 
passed at the opera-balls, and days given up 
to the never-ending Parisian fétes—by dint 
of money lavished at random, as money 
must be lavished, to return you some little 
variety of interest and pleasure—our young 
man speedily became an old one. He ar- 
rived in Paris, as giddy~brained asa Parisian, 
ready for the most lively follies; he left it a 
grave American, prepared for the calm and 
tranquil honors which his mother country 
holds in reserve for her favored sons. Be- 
sides this, we can assure you that our tra- 
veller was a person of calm observation, 
strong will, and good sense, and had a de- 
cided talent for the French language, even 
in its most beautiful idiom. He left at the 
gate of the Parisian city his national cold- 
ness and disdain, that he might obey the 
passionate enthusiasm for lofty things and 
the fine arts with which he was inspired.” 


We need not, withabook of this kind, go 
on writing about and aboutit. There is no 
story to trace—no plot to explain---no prin- 
ciple to combat or to enforce. The best 
notion we can give of such a work, will be 
derived from such specimens as we can find 
room for. If our readers want more, the 
whole work is on the counter of every peri- 
odical agent, to be bought, with all its price- 
less treasures of genius, for twenty-five cents. 
Gasping ghosts of the middle ages, think of 
that! ‘Think of that, greedy London pub- 
lishers! And thou, Cornelius Matthews, 


| authorof Puffer Hopkins, and other “various 


writings,”---great champion of International 
Copyright and dear books, of which the pur- 
chasers of thine have had, in every sense, a 
sad example,--think of that ! 

Meantime we turn over the opening 
pages, and give such tokens of their charm- 
ing contents as our printer, in his makings 
up, can find the space for : 


ENTRANCE INTO PARIS. 


‘If, on some beautiful evening in spring 
or winter, you approachthe immense city of 
Paris---that glittering abyss---and, above all, 
if you enterby the grand gate---for we do not 
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reckon a number of back entrances, which 
seem rather as if they would precipitate you 
into a ditch, than introduce you into the 
queen of European capitals---you will find 
yourself entertaining expectations, which, 
unknown to you, seem to take possession of 
your whole mind. A gravel walk gently 
conducts you, by an easy descent, from the 
village of Neuilly, the royal residence, to the 
Bois de Boulogne, the rendezvous of the 
wealthy ; thence to the Arc de Triomphe de 
l’Etoile, a mass of stone, laden with glory; 
and still further on, to the Place de la Con- 
corde, where, calm and majestic, stands the 
Obelisk, between two fountains. Never 
will sufficient water flow from them to efface 
the blood shed in this fatal spot. This 
square, which has borne so many different 
names---Place Louis XV., Place de la Re- 
volution, Place de la Concorde---presents 
itself to you, loaded with gilt, bronze, and 
colossal statues, resounding with noise, and 
sparkling with brilliancy; strietly speaking, 
it is here, in this dazzling spot, between the 
Gard Meuble of the crown and the Cham- 
bre de Deputés, that the vast city of Paris 
begins. Advance, then, with a slow step: 
behold, admire, meditate. But we will not 
remain on the Place de la Concorde; let us 
retrace our steps up the long avenue of the 
Champs Elysées, and return to the palace of 
Neuilly. Here you may see Paris in all its 
glory!” 

FRENCH TASTE. 


‘The more useless a monument appears, 
the better are they pleased with it. The 
Frenchman loves glitter, noise, and glory ; 
his greatest pleasure, in the public fétes, is 
to see some magnificent fire-work bursting 
in the air, the light of a few minutes, of 
which the slightest spark would save a miser- 
able family. But no! the poorest, who 
have not even a piece of bread for their 
evening meal, run to see this blazing gun- 
powder, without thinking of all the money 
that is wasted in ephemeral stars. On the 
contrary, the more majestic the fire-works, 
and the more money they have cost, the 
better are the French satisfied. There is 
certainly much more of Francis I. than of 
Franklin in this people.” 


NAPOLEON’S FINAL TRIUMPH. 


‘** What were we saying? and what is the 
matter? Whence comes this long cry of 
triumph? Why are the people running out 
of their houses in such haste? The north- 
east wind is strong and violent, the sky is 
black, winter has spread its ice all around. 
Tell me who the hero can be that is so im- 
patiently expected within these walls? Who 
can be coming but his majesty the emperor 








and the king, who again revisits Paris? Who 
can be expected with this feverish impatience 
but the brave soldier whom the people 
called the ‘ Little Corporal?’ Listen to the 
firing of the cannon! Look at the flags fly- 
ing! Have not all the principal men of 
France risen to go and meet this great man 
who returns fromexile? Hurrah! hurrah! 
it is he---it is Napoleon! the emperor! He 
returns from that barren rock in the sea 
against which his fortune was dashed. 
Long live the emperor! No, he was not 
dead; he brings back to enthusiastic and 
passionate France---to France which weeps 
for him as she weeps for glory---the excite- 
ment of battle, the intoxication of triumph, 
the days of action, the endless agonies of 
war, all that she loves so devotedly, so mad- 
ly. Hurrah, and triumph! And indeed it 
is truly the emperor who returns. Not, in- 
deed, the emperor living, and ready again to 
take up the stump of his sword ; but it is his 
dead body---that noble and imperial trophy 
which the France of 1830 ought to value 
above any other. He is gone! The rock 
of St. Helena has let go its prey; the weep- 
ing willow has strewn its last leaves upon 
the coffin of St. Helena.” 


CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. 


“Picture to yourself a single block of 
stone, twenty-four feet high; its color a 
beautiful red. You would say this exqui- 
site stone was transparent; it dazzles you 
with its beauty; it is slender and delicate, 
and is covered with athousand hieroglyphi- 
cal characters, which will for a long time 
torment the Champollions, present and to 
come. They were obligedto seek this long 
stone in the desert, to take it down from its 
almost eternal foundation, where it had 
stood erect for three thousand years. When 
lowered, it was necessary to dig a canal to 
bring the Luzor to the sea; but once on the 
sea, what care, what trouble, what effort 
was necessary, what dangers were to be en- 
countered! If the vessel had overset, the 
obelisk would have been lost forever!” 


PARISIAN CHAMBERMAIDS. 


‘‘Round the milk-woman crowd inces- 
santly the chambermaids of the neighboring 
houses; these are, for the most part, (I 
speak of those in the Rue de Richelieu,) 
young and pretty girls, with fair skins, rosy 
cheeks, good figures, mischievous looks, 
and little feet. There is a whole future of 
three years of love in all these — 
pretty slaves of Parisian coquetry. ‘They 
come, one after the other, or at the same 
time, for their daily supply of milk, holding 
in their hands jugs, more or less aristocratic, 
by which the mistresses they serve may ea- 
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sily be recognized ; for the pretty girls 
themselves all wear a similar costume, 
namely, flowing dresses, fine white stock- 
ings, fanciful neck-handkerchiefs, and round 
their small heads Indian foulards, coquet- 
tishly and tastily arranged, turned, and 
twisted, so that nothing is prettier or more 
graceful than their little mischievous heads, 
enveloped insilk, variegated with a thousand 
colors. Andwhatexcitement in those little 
heads, and what beatings of heart under these 
transparent handkerchiefs, and how well 
those small white necks are set off by the 
black, glossy hair! It is a charming female 


” 


population truly! 


CAFE DE TORTONI. 


“The Café Tortoni is known throughout 
Europe. It is situated on the boulevard, 








almost at the angle of the Rue Lafitte, or, | 
as it ought to be called, the Rue Rothschild, 
that money-making street. There is no | 
stranger, who, on some summer's evening || 
has not rested in the brilliant and lighted | 
shadow of the Café Tortoni. It is the ge- 


neral rendezvous of the fashionable world; | 
stop there you must, on leaving the opera. 


old men. The sun, banished from the gar- 
den by the large trees, or by the winter, 
takes possession of this terrace, which is 
still left to him; the old men, banished far 
from the large trees by the cold, come to 
this terrace, to enjoy the sun and the noisy 
street. At two o’clock the street is a gay 
and animated scene. All the rich carriages 
of Paris stop and put down—not their mas- 
ters, they are still at business—but their 
elegant mistresses, inthat careless half-dress 
for whichthe Parisian lady is so celebrated. 
On this terrace the old man walks slowly 
with his friend the sun ; amusing himselfat 
the same time by looking at these young 
women who glide before him, without 
deigning to bestow a glance upon him. A 
young girl dreads equally the sun and old 
age; the sun, because of the blemishes he 
produces; the old man, because of his 
smile. She therefore flies, not under the 


| shade of the limes, for Galathea chooses to 


be seen, but to the long alley where all the 
young men pass and repass; this is called 
the great walk. It is the only part of this 
large and magnificent garden which the 


| young men and women will consent to visit. 
: -- ; .| The ladies, carelessly seated upon straw 
dresses, in the beautiful clear evenings of | chairs, talk about fashions and plays; they 
summer. At Tortoni’s, in the evening, ice ! tell each other what is the newest material; 
assumes all sorts of names, and every kind | 


- what novel has made them weep; what play 
of Sem. The richest equipages surround at the Gymnase they must witness this 
this living ice-house, with atriple enclosure evening. The Parisian lady has at least 
of liveries and English horses. _two kinds of conversation; gossiping in the 

THE GARDEN OF THE TUILERIES. | open air, and the rambling, sarcastic elo- 
“* The garden of the Tuileries is the most | quenceofthe saloon. In the garden of the 


delightful place in the world. How often | Tuileries, for instance, or at the theatre, 


Even the ladies resort there, in their elegant 


I have said to myself, as I walked there, that || 
never, in all my travels, had I witnessed a { 
more beautifulassemblage, under finertrees, || 
surrounded by richer edifices, or in a more ! 
superb city. Whoever you are, stranger, | 
who have just arrived in Paris---without 
waiting to take your letters of introduction | 
from your portfolio---go into the garden of | 
the Tuileries, and you will immediately find | 
yourself in the centre of the largest and rich- 
est saloon in the world. A gravel, brilliant 
as gold, carpets these long alleys, which | 
forma promenade throughout the year for 
the most beautiful women in the city; inthe | 
suminer, because the garden abounds with 
shade and flowers ; in the winter, because it 
is one of the places where the sun shows it- 
selt---pale and watery, it is true, but still it 
isthe sun. In this sweet spot, at each sea- 
son of the year, all ages of life have their | 
favorite walks, where you are sure to meet | 
them every day at the same hour. A long | 
terrace, bordered with young trees, runs | 
parallel with the Rue de Rivoli. This ter- 
race is the daily resort of the sun and the | 


} 


they say nothing but what ail the world 
may hear. No slanders, no jokes, nothing 
bitter; it is a harmless discourse, in which 
no one is concerned, and in which all may 
join. This is the effect of a tact wholly 
Parisian. But the most beautiful women 


_ in Paris repair daily to this great walk in the 


Tuileries. ‘They are constantly met and 
saluted, en passant, by some gentleman of 
their acquaintance, but only for an instant; 
and this salutation is consideredavisit. You 


_ would find it difficult to recognise these la- 


dies; so simple, artless, and gracious are 
they in the Tuileries. At home, the Paris- 
ian is fullof grace, but withal, rather serious. 


_ When visiting at the house of a friend, she 


is cautious and demure ; it is only in the 


' great walk of the Tuileries that she is unre- 


served and artless. For this she retains her 
most simple attire. Her object in going 
there is not only to be seen, but also to see; 
not to be admired, but to please. It is her 
hour of freedom and repose, when her hus- 
band is absent. Here the Parisian has no 


rivals, she has only friends; she exhibits no 
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luxury, but much taste. What a charming 
creature is the Parisian lady in the great 
walk of the Tuileries!” 

Alas! we have only begun. Shall we 
continue next week? That may be labor 
lost, for before that time every one of our 
ten thousand readers, ‘“‘be the same more 
or less,” will have read it all---will know as 
much of Paris as wedo. Knowledge is no 
longer exclusive. Can any body tell us 
what is? 





Hicu Lire in New-York. By JONATHAN SLIcK, 
Esq. &c. Partl. New-York: Burgess, String- 
er & Co. 

The letters of Jonathan Slick, Esq., when 
they first appeared in the New-York Ex- 
press, produced several remarkable effects. 
We do not know positively, but doubt not 
that they instantly trebled the circulation of 
that paper. We know that they were ea- 
gerly sought for, generally copied, and read 
universally. Noone who read them then, 
but has pleasant recollections of the exta- 
cies of fun, the continuous chuckles, and 
frequent explosions of guffaws, which their 
rare humor produced. They threw into the 
shade all the Jack Downings, Sam Slicks, 
and the whole tribe of imitators. Those 
who deny us a literature peculiarly our 
own, and one of incomparable richness, 
have not read the letters of our friend Jona- 
than. 

Some weeks since, a collection of these 
letters was made, and several of them pub- 
lished in a very handsome shilling number. 
Of these two editions were immediately ex- 
hausted, and the continued demand induced 
the publishers to commence stereotyping 
the numbers. We have the third and ste- 
reotype edition before us. We have been 
trying to select a few passages. Perilous 
undertaking. We read, and laughed, and 
read, and almost cried, and then laughed 











again. In vain the dinner bell sounded— 
vainly called the printer’s imp for copy. | 
Not till we came to the end of the last page 
did we stop—and we are more than ever 
puzzled, in the very richness of the matter, 
what to select for illustration. As the 
maiden passed through the whole swamp 
to select the straightest reed, and then came 
out with one of the most crooked—as too 





r 





fastidious belles, after refusing dozens of 
good offers, at last marry some vulgar 
blockhead, to avoid dying old maids—so 
we, coming to the last page, there make 
our selection. 


JONATHAN’S NOTION OF A DANSEUSE. 

*“Wal, by-am-by, a bell tinkled ; the pic- 
ter rolled up agin and the fiddlers begun to 
put on elbow grease till the musiccame out 
slick enough. Instead of the garden there 
was a long ball-room with rows of great 
shiney pillars running all throughit. It was 
as light as day, for there seemed to be can- 
dles out of sight among the pillars, besides 
arow of lamps that stood along the pen 
where the musicianers sot. I was staring 
with all the eyes I had in my head, when 
the harnsomest critter | ever sot eyes on, 
cum flying into the middle of the room, and 
there she stood on one foot with her arms 
held out and her face turned towards us, 
looking as, bold, and smiling as soft as if 
she’d never done nothing else all her life. I 
was so scared when she fust sprung in, that 
I raly didn’t know which eend my head 
was on. The darned critter was more than 
half naked; she was, by golley! To save 
my life I couldn’t Jook at her right straight 
with that blue-eyed gal a settin close by 
me. At fust I was so struck up that I 
couldn’t see nothing but an allfired harn- 
some face a smiling from under a wreath of 
flowers, and naked legs and arms and neck, 
a flying round like a live wind-mill. I 
thought I should go off the handle at fust ; 
I felt sort of dizzy, and as if I was blushing 
allover. 1 don’t think I ever was in such 
an etarnal twitter in my bull life. I partly got 
up tu go out, and then [ sot down agin as 
streaked as lean pork, and kivered my face 
with my valler gloves, but somehow I 
couldn’t hold my hands still all I could du; 
the fingers would git apart, sothatI couldn’t 
help but look through them at that plaguey, 
darned harnsome, undecent critter, as she 
jumped and whirled and stretched her 
naked arms out toward us, and stood a 
smiling and coaxing aud looking tu the 
fellers. It was enough tu make a feller 
cuss his mother because she was a woman; 
but I'll be darned if there ever was a feller 
on arth that could help looking at the 


\| critter. 


“I’ve seen a bird charmed by a black 
snake, but it was nothing tu this; not a 
priming. One minute she’d kinder flutter 
round the room softly and still like a bird 
that’s jest beginning to fly, then she’d stand 
on one foot and twinkle t’other out and in 
against the ankle so swift you couldn’t but 
jest see it. Then she’d hop for’ard and twist 
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her arms upon her bosom, and stick one 
leg out behind her, and stand on one toe for 
ever so long, till all on us had had a fair 
sight on her that way. Then she’d take 
another hop and pint her right toe forward, 
and lift it higher, till by-am-by round she'd 
go like a top, with her leg stuck out straight 
and whirling round and round like the spoke 
of a broken waggin with a foot tu it. It raly 
did beat all that ever I did see. Whenshe 
stood up straight, her white frock was all 
sprigged off with silver, and it looked like a 
cloud of snow, but it didn’t reach half way 
down tu her knees, and stuck out dreadfully 
behind. I hadn’t dared to unkiver my face 
yet, and was sort of tremblin all over in a 
dreadful pucker, wondering what on arth 
she meant tu du next, when she give a 
whirl, kissed her hand, and hopped away as 
spry as a cricket, jest as she came in. 

I swan, if I didn’t think I never should 
breathe straight agin; I raly wouldn't a 
looked in that purty blue-eyed gal’s face for 
anything; but somehow I happened tu 
squint that way, for I felt kinder anxious tu 
see how red a gal could blush, and there she 
sot a smiling and a looking as she raly liked 
the fun. She was whispering to a young 
feller that sot t’other side, and sez she : 

** Aint it beautiful! Oh! I hope they'll | 
call her back !”’ l 





Ex Dorapo ; being a Narrative of Circumstances 
which gave rise to Reports in the Sixteenth centu- 
ry of the Existence ofa rich and splendid City in 
South America, to which that name was given, 
and which lead to many Enterprises in search of 
it; including a Defence of Sir Walter Raleigh, in 
regard to the relations made by him respecting it 
and a Nationof Female Warriors in the vicinity of 
the Amazon, in the Narrative of his Expedition to 
the Oronoke in 1595. With a Map. By J. A. Van 
Hevvet. New-York. J. Winchester. 


The reader may stop and breathe. A 
few more such title-pages as this, and we 
shall enlarge the dimensions of our Maga- 
zine. No one can say it is not sufficiently 
full and particular. You would scarcely 
expect a table of contents, after this. Yet 
there is one of two finely printed pages. _| 

We have given it as our private opinion, | 
and here it is publicly expressed, that Mr. | 
Winchester is one of the most enterprising | 
of publishers. Who but he would have | 
thought of re-printing, in a huge illustrated | 
quarto, that rich old black letter history of | 
Sir John Froisart ? Who else would have || 








adventured upon the ** Mysteries de Paris” | 
in the original French, for an American 
market? Who besides would undertake 
to mingle with his newspapers and shilling " 





novels, rich and expensive works of Church 
Music? to say nothing of Gould’s Alison, 
and Brantz Mayer’s Mexico. 

Here now, we have a copy-right book in 
boards, one hundred and sixty-four pages, 
with a map done 1n the smoothest style of 
Morse’s cerography,---a book which no 
London publisher would have offered to a 
free born Englishman for less than half a 
guinea, for fifty cents; a curious book, a 
book of great research, of much thought and 
labor; one of singularly romantic histories, 
concerning personages of great note and 
consideration in their times, and whose 
greatness is not often matched in these 
days,---yet who were liable to be led away 
by fantasies, which now would not deceive 
a school-boy. 

Mr. Van Heuvel, our author, resides at 
Hamilton, St. Lawrence co. Why he 
has taken up the vindication of that flower 
of chivalry, Sir Walter, is thus set forth, 
in the words following. to wit: 


‘* Among the distinguished names which 
shine in the pages of Modern History, 
searce any holds a more conspicuous place 
than Sir Walter Raleigh. And equally to 
an American as to the inhabitants of his 
own country, is his history interesting, as 
his enterprising spirit first led to the discov- 
ery of that part of North America which is 
now the United States; and made the first 
attempts to colonize it—whence he has been 
called the Father of American Coloniza- 
tion. His brilliant and varied talents, his 
bold and daring genius, his chivalric cour- 
age; his services to his country, both by 
land and sea, which were the fruits of these 
qualities, particularly his maritime expedi- 
tions; combined with his ardent love of 
science and his extensive knowledge—and 
in the end, his melancholy fate, have often 


| been portrayed by writers of his own coun- 


try with enthusiastic admiration, mingled 
with deep sympathy and regret. A portion 
of his life may, however, it is believed, even 
now, from a further knowledge of facts, be 
more fully elucidated. 

The melancholy catastrophe of it, had its 
origin in various expeditions which he made 
during a long period to Guyana, in South 
America, in pursuit of the tabled city of El 
Dorado—supposed by him—to be within its 
limits, and of the rich mineral treasures 
with which it abounded. But this part of 
his life has been less particularly examined 
than any other. While the sentence against 
him has been denounced, with unqualified 
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condemnation, by historians generally, for 
the grounds on which it was founded, as 
unjust, tyrannical and oppressive ; the cen- 
sures he became subject to, from the repre- 
sentations he made of that country, as a 
weak victim to credulity, or the dishonest 
fabricator of the glowing accounts he gave 
of it, made, it was alleged, with the view of 
regaining the favor of an offended sovereign, 
have continued, yet, to throw some shade 
on the fame of this illustrious man. 

‘* My attention has been directed to this 
portion of his life, by a visit I made, some 
years since, to a part of Briush Guyana; 
which led me to consult cotemporary voy- 
agers to that and other parts of Guyana, 
and later writers, who have described it ; 
and the results of my careful investigation 
of the subject, aided by a few facts I then 
obtained, has thrown some lighton the Nar- 
rative of his first voyage to that region, 
which furnished the ground of the invec- 
tives of his enemies; and enabled me to 
place his character, in regard to it, in a more 
advantageous light than it has heretofore 
heen viewed in. 

‘Some relations made by him of very 
singular tribes of Indians, in the vicinity of 
the Oronoke and Amazon, which contri- 
buted to impair the credibility of his state- 
ments generally, by exhibiting him to those 
disposed to condemn him, without exami- 
nation, as a credulous dealer in fabulous ro- 
mantic narratives; in particular, his re- 
markable account of a nation of female 
warriors, whom Hume, in his unlimited in- 
vective against him, styles his ‘Republic 
of Amazons,’ have also been the subject of 
my examination ; and which has, I believe, 
resulted in an entire vindication of him in 
respect to them.” 


There be noend tothe remarkable things 
mentioned in this volume, of strange coun- 
tries on that great river Amazon, the which 
river is one hundred and fifty miles wide at 
the mouth, running with a great current, so 
that when it meeteth the tide, the waters 
rise toa mountainous height, to the terror of 
all mariners. A thousand miles that huge 
river is navigable, rolling all the way 
through a vast country of unrivalled fertil- 
ity, full of wild beasts and boa-constrictors, 
and wildernesses of monkeys. Great rivers 
empty into it, draining more than half the 
Southern Continent. It was in the country 
lying north of this river that Raleigh and 
many others expected to find the golden 
city of El] Dorado, where the king and his 








courtiers, in their revels were varnished 
over and then coated with gold dust, and 
where all the palaces were glittering with 
the precious metal, which men once used to 
make their gods of, but which they now 
worship in bullion, coin, and even specie 
paying bank notes. 

Here was carried into full effect the rights 
of women, for they formed a nation by 
themselves, set all men at defiance, and did 
their own fighting and their own legislation. 
The writers of the times described them as 
tall, well made, fair, strong and active, 
going naked, with their long hair wound 
fantastically about their heads, and armed 
with bows and arrows. Once a year only, 
in the month of April, and for only a month, 
they received the men of the neighboring 
tribes as their guests, and spent the month 
in feasting and pleasure. When they had 
done with their male visitors, they cleared 
them out, as of no further use. Their 
daughters, the fruits of this yearly inter- 
course, they educated in the arts of war and 
peace. It is not certain what they did with 
their sons, but the more charitable think 
that they gave them to their fathers, on 
their next annual visit. 

And many more curious things—are 
they not set forth, in this book of the El 
Dorado? for failing to discover which coun- 
try, Sir Walter lost his head, noble fellow 
that he was, a martyr to the fantasies, cu- 
pidity, and tyranny of the age in which he 
lived! 





Memoirs of Sirvio Pettico; Or ~ Prison’s.— 
Translated from the Italian, by Mr. J. Smeap 
and H. P. Leresvre. New-York: H. G. Lane- 
LEY.—Price 25 cents. 


Our attention was first attracted to this 
work, by areview in the Foreign Quarterly, 
some ten years ago. The London transla- 
tion was soon after published, by the Har- 
pers we believe. It has been read in the ori- 
ginal by most Italian scholars, and now, we 
have a new, and a very beautiful transla- 
tion, published under the patronage of two 
wealthy men of letters—rich Virginians, as 
we learn,—in a form at once elegant and 
cheap. 

And who, pray, is Sylvio Pellico? the 
reader asks, for it is no discredit not to know 
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an Italian poet, by no means so much so, 
as it will be, when cheap publications have 
run a longer career. Let the concise pre- 
face of the volume before us give the neces- 
sary information. 


“ Sitvio PExtico, a distinguished Italian 
poet, was born in the year 1789, at Saluces, 
in Piedmont, where his father, Honorato 
Pellico, also a poet, held a situation in the 
post-office. Notwithstanding a sickly in- 
fancy, the love of poetry early took posses- 
sion of his soul. He wasa poet, soto speak, 
from his cradle: at ten he had composed a 
tragedy. He had an emulous companion 
in his classical studies, in his elder brother, 
Lugi, who has since become a distinguished 
comic poet. Both having, at an early age, 
evinced a genius for a dramatic composi- 
tion, their father encouraged its develop- 
ment by arranging the scenes which they 
composed, and aiding them in the construc- 
tion of a little stage, where they recited their 
effusions. Silvio removed with his father 
to Turin, where he pursued his studies with 
promising success, and where his taste for 
letters became more decidedly manifest. 
Here he is said to have formed an attach- 
ment with a young lady; but Providence | 
saw fit to remove, by an early death, the 





love, and his first sorrow ; the remembrance | 
of which, his after sufferings were never 
able to obliterate. 

“At the age of sixteen he accompanied his 
mother to Lyons, where he resided four 
years with a wealthy cousin of hers, divi- 
ding his time between a refined and ele- 
gant society and the study of those beautiful 
productions of genius with which the French 
literature abounds. But, suddenly seized 
with what is called le mal du pays, occa- 
sioned by reading a new poem by Foscolo, 
The Tombs, he felt an irresistible attraction 
towards the land of his birth, and a few days 
after was on his road to Italy. 


‘Settling at Milan, he established there | 
his reputation as a poet. 
amiable manners, he gained access to the | 
house of Count Briche, who entrusted to him | 
the education of one of his sons. 
wards became tutor to the twosons of Count | 
Porro Lambertenghi, with whom he lived | 





ae 
object of his affection. This was his first | 





By his merit and 


He after- || 
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| 


on a footing of great intimacy. The house 


of the latter was. at that time, the rendez- 


vous of all the distinguished characters of |; 
Milan, as well as of many strangers of dis- 
tinction. There Silvio met Byron, Madame 
de Stael, Davis, Schlegel, Brougham, and 
many other renowned personages, who pass- 
ed through this city from all parts of Europe. 

“In 1819, he published the tragedy of 





| to themselves. 





Francesca da Rimini, the brilliant success 
of which placed him at once in the highest 
rank of the dramatic poets of that day. His 
translation of Manfred appeared the same 
year. His second tragedy, Eufemio di 
Messina, was forbidden by the government 
to be represented; but, though deprived of 
the illusions of the stage, it was found wor- 
thy of the renown of its author. 

“Under the auspices of Count Porro, he 
established a journal, entitled The Concilia- 
tor, having for its object, the regeneration of 
Italy, by introducing a new system of na- 
tional education, giving a better turn to 
literary effort, extending the range of criti- 
cism, and imparting an impulse to young 
writers, by opening to them new fields of 
science, art, and literature. This journal 
was conducted by an association of men of 
the highest literary eminence in Italy : Ro- 
magnosi, Melchiore Gioja, Manzoni, Grossi 
and Berchet, of whom Silvio was appointed 
secretary. The political opinions it pro- 
fessed soon drew down upon it the censures 
of Government, which, in less than a year, 
put an end to its existence. 

‘When Silvio, accused of being connected 
with a secret association, and of taking part 
in a plot against the Government, was ar- 
rested and confined in the prison of St. Mar- 
guerite, his bosom friend, Piero Maroncelli, 
who figures in so touching a manner in the 
following memoirs, had been imprisoned 
there six days before. Providence seemed 
to preserve to him this friend for the purpose 
of aiding him to support his misfortunes. 

‘‘ During his confinement under the leads 
at Venice, he composed the two tragedies, 
Ester d’Engaddi and Igeniad’ Asti. Be- 
fore setting out for Spielberg, he begged the 
Commission to send these two pieces to his 
parents asa memento of his poetical genius. 
The answer he received was, that his pa- 
rents might perhaps determine to publish 
them, and it was not fitting that the applau- 
ses of Italy should be awakened by the pro- 
ductions of a man who had been smitten by 
the justice of the Emperor. 

‘‘Generally, those who write their me- 
moirs, entertaining the design either ofclear- 
ing themselves from some imputation, or of 
imparting some interest to events in which 
they have taken part, study to present them 
at others’ expense, in a light most favorable 
Tn the book of Silvio, on the 
contrary, we find no recrimination, no 


| atttack upon his enemies; it isthe touching 


recital of the miseries of the most rigorous 
imprisonment, written with all the eloquence 
of grief, but with all the calm of interpid 
Christian resignation. His very modera- 
tion speaks with more effect against the des- 
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potic cruelties of the Austrian government, | 


than whole volumes of the bitterest invec- 
tive and complaint. With what affecting 
simplicity he paints his impressions, his 
feelings, and his struggles to triumph over 
himself and all resentment! The exquisite 
sufferings of the poet cannot but excite in 
his readers a lively sympathy, and those 
even who do not partake the religious con- 
victions which sustained him, will not ven- 
ture to deny the benefits of Christianity, 
after having read hismemoirs. He regained 
his freedom in the August of 1830, and 
reached ‘Turin on the 17th of September 
following, where he still lives in the enjoy- 
ment of the devoted affection of his family, 
and the esteem of his countrymen. 

‘‘ Those who have seen this remarkable 
man, say, that his countenance, while it 
bears the traces of suffering, has a subdued 
and melancholy sweetness of expression, 
that it is impossible to imagine more gen- 
tleness and modesty, and that his language, 
which is the image of his soul, breathes 
that noble simplicity, that universal benevo- 
lence, that ardent love of humanity, which 
so generally pervade his writings. 

Tue TRANSLATORS.” 


We could not give less than the whole of 
this sketch, for we have become interested 
in this man’s character. Itis purely good— 
benevolent without ostentation, noble with- 
out pride, humble without affectation. The 
author’s preface is beautiful and character- 
istic. 


‘‘ Have I written these memoirs from the 
vain motive of speaking of myself? 1 sin- 
cerely desire that it may not be so; and as 
far as one can be the judge of himself, 1 
believe [ had in view objects much more 
elevated : I wished to administer some solace 
to the unfortunate, by the recital of evils 
that I have suffered, and the consolations to 
be found (I speak from my own experience) 
even in the greatest misfortunes. 

‘I wished to bear witness, that in the midst 
of my long sufferings, I have in no respect 
found human nature so unjust, so little wor- 
thy of indulgence, sodeficient in noble souls 
asit is generally represented. 

“I wished to urge generous hearts to 
guard against feelings of animosity, but 
rather to love all men, and to entertain an 
irreconcilable hatred for nothing but false- 
hood, pusillanimity, treachery, and all 
moral degradation. 

‘‘ T wished, in fine, to repeata truth alrea- 
dy well known but too often forgotten ; name- 
ly, that both religion and philosophy demand 
energy of will and calmness of judgment, 








and that without these two conditions united, 
there can be neither justice, nor dignity, nor 
any fixed principles.” 


We will not further anticipate the pen- 
sive pleasure with which the reader of sen- 
sibility will peruse these memoirs; except 
to refer to One circumstance, which gives 
this book a local and peculiar interest. Sig- 
nor Piero Maroncelli, the bosom friend of 
Pellico, his brother poet, his brother patriot, 
his fellow prisoner, and fellow sufferer, is 
now a resident of New-York, honored for 
his genius, respected for his virtues, admi- 
red for his enthusiasm, beloved for his amia- 
ble and excellent qualities,—at the Concert, 
at the Opera, in the private party, wherever 
there is music and beauty, and taste, there, 
upon his crutches, his long locks whitened 
more by sufferings than age, his eyes flash- 
ing with the unquenchable fires of soul, sur- 
rounded by earnest and respectable listeners, 
is Maroncelli! 


We add to omr quotations that in which 
Maroncelli is spoken of by Pellico. They 
meet in chains, only to be separated when 


taken toseparate dungeons. At length they 
meet again. 


‘Oh, what a moment was that! ‘* You 
are yet alive!’ we both exclaimed. ‘Oh, 
my friend! Oh, my brother! Whata hap- 
py day we are again permitted to see! God 
be praised for it!’ 

‘« But to our joy, boundless as it was, there 
was joined a boundless compassion. Ma- 
roncelli must have been less struck at find- 
ing me so broken: he knew what a severe 
illness I had just passed through. But I, 
even while thinking of what he must have 
suffered, had not imagined him so changed 
from what he was. I scarcely recognized 
him. That countenance, formerly so hand- 
some, so blooming, was wasted with suffer- 
ing, with hunger, and the bad air of his 
gloomy dungeon. 

“Tt was, nevertheless, a great comfort to 
see, to hear each other, and to be, at last, 
inseparably united. Oh, how many things 
we had to communicate, to recall, to repeat 
to one another! What sweetness in weep- 
ing together! What harmony in all our 
ideas! What satisfaction to find ourselves 
agreeing on the subject of religion; both 
hating ignorance and barbarity, yet hating 
no man, pitying the ignorant and cruel, and 
praying for them!” 

“The disposition of Maroncelli was in 
perfect harmony withmy own, ‘The cour- 
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age of one sustained that of the other. If 
one of us fell into a fit of despondency, or 
anger against the rigors of our situation, the 
other cheered him by some pleasantry or 
seasonable reflections. A sweet smile al- 
most always soothed our troubles. 

** Maroncelli, in his dungeon, had compo- 
sed many verses of great beauty. He reci- 
ted them to me, and composed others. I 
composed some likewise, and recited them 
to him, and our memory was exercised to 
retain all. Wonderful was the facility 
which we acquired, of composing long po- 
ems by heart, of polishing and re-polishing 
them a great number of times, and of bring- 
ing them tothe same degree of possible per- 
fection that we could have done by writing 
them. In this manner, Maroncelli compo- 
sed, little by little, and retained in memory 
many thousand verses, lyrical and epic. I 
composed the tragedy of Leoniero da Derto- 
na, and various other things. 

**T mention not how many times my mal- 
adies went and returned. The assistance 
that Maroncelli rendered me during their 
continuance was that of a most tender bro- 
ther. He perceived when I did not care to 
talk, and then he kept silence; he saw when 
his words might administer solace, and then 
always found subjects suited to my frame 
of mind, sometimes cherishing it, and some- 
times aiming, by degrees, to divert me from 
it. A more noble soul than his, 1 have 
never known: equal to his, very few. A 
great love of justice, great toleration, great 
confidence in human virtue, and in the aids 
of Providence, a most lively sense of the 
beautiful in all the arts, an imagination rich 
in poetry, all the most amiable endowments 
of mind and heart, united to render him dear 
to me. 

‘*Every time that he was sick, I trem- 
bled; every time I saw him grow better, 
was a holiday for me.” 

What beautiful friendship, what sweet 
sympathy of congenial souls is here portray- 
ed !—and here is no fiction, or romance—all 
is truth. 

We said that Maroncelli appeared upon 
crutches. Alas! we have here the sad his- 
tory of this necessity. 


‘* All the periods fixed upon by our reck- 
onings passed by, and no pardon came.— 
Meanwhile, even before the departure of 
Solera and Fortini, there came a tumor upon 
the left knee of my poor friend Maroncelli. 
At the commencement, the pain was slight, 
and only caused him to walk lame; then 
he had difficulty in dragging his chain, and 
rarely went out to walk. One morning in 
autumn, he desired to go out with me and 








breathe a little fresh air; snow had already 
fallen, and in an unlucky moment, when 
was not supporting him, he stumbled and 
fell. The blow immediately caused the 
pain on the knee to become acute. We 
carried him to his bed, for he could no longer 
stand up. Whenthe physician came, he at 
last determined to take off his irons. The 
tumor grew worse every day, attaining an 
enormous size, and becoming more and more 
painful, The torments of the poor sufferer 
were such that he could neither find rest in 
his bed nor out of it. * ° ° e 


‘“* Leeches, cauteries, caustics, poultices, 
dry and wet—everything was tried by the 
physician. They produced an increase of 
suffering, and nothing more. After the 
application of caustics, suppuration took 
place. The tumor became one entire sore 3 
but it never grew less, never did the suppu- 
ration bring any relief to his pain. 

What he suffered during nine long 
months beggars description. At last, a con- 


} Sultation was granted. The chief physician 


came, approved all that the doctor had tried, 
and went away without giving his opinion 
upon the disease, and what remained to be 
done. 

‘A moment after, the deputy superin- 
tendent came in, and said to Maroncelli: 
‘The physician-in-chief did not venture to 
explain himself here in your presence ; he 
was afraid you had not strength to hear him 
announce the cruel necessity. 1 assured 
him that you had no lack of courage.’ 

“¢T hope,’ said Maroncelli, ‘ that I have 
given sufficient proof of that, in enduring 
these tortures without complaint. Can it 
be proposed to 

““* Yes, signor, to perform an amputa- 
tion. Only the physician, seeing the ex- 
hausted state of your body, hesitates to 
advise it. Do you feel yourself, in your 
present weakness, capable of supporting 
the amputation? Are you willing to risk 
the danger?’ 

“¢Ofdying? And shall I not equally 
die in a short time, if they do not put an 
end to these torments ?’ 

‘«¢* We shall then immediately make a 
report of the whole affair to Vienna, and as 
soon as the permission to amputate shall 
have come’ 

««¢ What! is there need of a permission ?” 

“Yes, signor.’ 

‘‘ At the end of eight days the expected 
permission arrived. The sick man was 
carried into a larger chamber; he requested 
that I might come with him. 

««¢T might die under the operation,’ said 
he; ‘let me at least die in the arms of my 
friend.’ My company was granted, 
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‘The Abbe Urba, our confessor (who 
had succeeded Paulowick,) came to admin- 
ister the sacraments to the unfortunate man. 
This religious duty over, we waited for the 
surgeons, who had not yet come. Maron- 
celli commenced singing a hymn. 

“At length the surgeons made their ap- 
pearance: there were two of them. One 
was the ordinary surgeon of the establish- 
meat, that is to say, our barber, who, when 
an operation was to be performed, had the 
right of doing it with his own hand, and 
was unwilling to yield the honor to any 
other. The other was a young surgeon, 
brought up in the school of Vienna, and 
already enjoying the reputation of great 
abilities. ‘The latter, sent by the Governor 
to assist at, and direct the operation, would 
have wished to perform it himself; but he 
was obliged to content himself with watch- 
ing its execution. 

‘The patient was seated upon the edge 
of the bed, with his legs hanging down; I 
held him in my arms. Above the knee, 
where the thigh began to be sound, a ligature 
was bound, to mark the circle which the 
knife was tofollow. Theold surgeon made 
an incision all round, to the depth of an 
inch; then he turned back the skin thus 
cut, and continued to operate upon the na- 
ked muscles. The blood flowed in torrents 
from the arteries,but they were soon tied with 
a thread of silk. At last he sawed the bone. 


“‘Maroncelli uttered nota cry. When 
he saw them carrying away his leg, dissev- 
ered, he gave it a look of compassion ; then 
turning to the operator, he said: ‘ You have 
delivered me from an enemy, and I have 
no means of rewarding you.’ 

‘There was a rose in a glass, standing 
upon the window. 

““¢] pray thee bring me that rose,’ said 
he to me. 

“T brought it to him, and he presented 
it to the old surgeon, saying to him: ‘ I have 
nothing else to offer you in testimony of my 
gratitude.’ 

‘* He took the rose, and wept.” 





Tue Lapye ANNABEL, or the Doom of the Pris- 
oner. A Romance, By AN UNKNOWN AUTHOR. 
Philadelphia ; R. S. Berford. 


There is much in mystery. The author of 
the “‘ Pupil of Raphael” has tried it, without 
much success thus far, except to be quizzed. 
The author of “* Layde Annabel” has been 
more lucky. 

We do suppose that all Philadelphia, 
with its adjacent parts, doth not contain 
quite so remarkable a genius as Master 








George Lippard. He is a true character, 


and sticketh out, yea, even in the headings’ 


of his chapters, and his running ttles. 
‘‘ Unknown” quotha! we should know him 
by his exclamation points, if nothing else. 

Ainsworth may hide his diminished head. 
He is beaten at his own weapons. Lippard 
can give him any odds---in horrors. We 
cannot go into the body of this book—but 
the reader has our permission to gloat at 
leisure over the headings of some few chap- 
ters. We open upon. 

** Book the first. The Death. The Sun- 
light is broken by the Cloud. The Signet 
Ring of Albarone. High Noon amid the Old 
Castle Walls. The Stout Yeoman. The 
Page. A Jack o’Lanthorn Light. The Man 
of Fear. The Warning. The Nameless 
Cave. The Maiden and the Goblet. Isit 
The Shadow of Death? The Howl from 
the Couch. The Damning Proof.” 

All this, in all sorts of type and capitals 
in the first ten pages. As we go on, thick 
and fast come these--- 

‘The Chamber of Mysteries. The 
Dream of the Damned. Cataract of Hell. 
Wine and Mirth. The Demon Form. The 
Dagger of the Invisible. The Funeral Train, 
bearing the cross along through the groups 
of spectral forms. are awe-stricken by the 
appearance of a strange knight.” 

And so it rans on—on---with deeper hor- 
rors, blood, daggers, demons, blue fire, 
poisonings, skeletons, and all these delecta- 
ble things, through one hundred and thirty- 
three pages. It is what a hoosier would 
pronounce a ‘great lick,’’---what a sport- 
ing man might designate a “ten strike.” It 
is an economical book at twenty-five cents. 
Put the Three Spaniards, the Monk, Mys- 
teries of Udolpho, the Forest Spectre, and 
the whole batch of terrific romances, with 
any fifty melo-dramas, horrible as were 
ever done with red and blue fires at the 
Chatham Theatre, and season with Ains- 
worth complete, all simmering to unearthly 
music, over unearthly fires in the Witch’s 
cauldron in Macbeth, and you might pos- 
sibly--we speak with caution---possibly you 
might, from the whole, squeeze out some- 
thing to compare with Ladye Annabel ; and 
of this you might make tolerably certain, if 
Mr. George Lippard, residing near Phila- 
delphia, would be your chef de cuisine. 
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Tue Doom or tHE Tory’s Guarp. A Tale. 
By Newron M. Corris, Author of “ The Bride 
of the Northern Wilds.” New-York: Burgess, 
Stringer & Co. 

Who is *“ Newton M. Curtis?” What 
is ** The Bride of the Northern Wilds? 
What sort of a thing is this Doom of the 
Tory’s Guard ?” 

We confess that the first of these ques- 
tions it is not easy for us to answer. The 
first we ever saw or heard of Newton M. 
Curtis, was on this wise. There came one 
day to Burgess, Stringer & Co., a large box 
of books from Albany, neatly printed, with 
their names as publishers, and that of New- 
ton M. Curtis as author. There came no 
bill of invoice, no announcement—no di- 
rection. There wasnothing but the Albany 
imprint, to indicate where they had come 
from. The Bride of the Northern Wilds, 
might have been supposed to be, but for 
that, a fresh arrival from Labrador, Nootka 
Sound orthe moon. The book was placed 
upon the counter and sent toagents; and it 
began by degrees to sell. One copy made 
a demand for more—the best of all good 
signs. 

Well, in a few weeks, along came another 
big box, in the same unceremonious, and 
mysterious manner. The Doom of the 
Tory’s Guard has sold better thanits prede- 
cessor, and that circumstance has called our 
attention to the work, and even induced us 
to read it. 


Now who Newton M. Curtis may be, we 
know not. He is probably a young man, 
and certainly a young author. He resides 
at or somewhere in the neighborhood of Al- 
bany This is all. 


As a writer, he resembles Mr. Cooper 
more than any other. ‘The scenes in this 
story, and some of the characters remind us 
of his Stories of the Revolution. In the 
same space we have seldom seen better 
drawn characters. With a little more artist- 
like construction of his story, and a greater 





scope, Mr. Curtis may soon challenge a 
comparison with the ablest of his contem- 
poraries. He needs no newspaper puffing | 
and nonsense. He can afford to do without 
it; and we give him, unknown as he is to 
us, and to the world, our advice, to write, | 





next, a longer story, with a more caretul 
effort, make a book, if he continues to pub- 
lish as now, on his own hook, of twice the 
size and price, and he need not fear but that 
he will find readers, and reputation, and that 
when such questions as those we have com- 
menced with are asked---there will be 
plenty to answer them. 





Tue CREOLE; a Tale of the Crescent City. By 

THe Poor ScHOLAR. 

This is all. A yellow covered pamphlet, 
with this inscription was lying upon the 
counter of Burgess, Stringer & Co. It has 
no date, no publisher’s name—no indication 
of its time or place. And who in thunder 
is the Poor Scholar? A poor scholar would 
not be remarkable, but who claimssuch de- 
signation, par excellence ? 

Turning the affair over thus in our mind, 
and fingers, we saw a preface, on the last 
page of the cover. We learn here that the 
Poor Scholar is likely to remain poor. De- 
cidedly, he is as green, as his cover is yel- 
low—green as this yellow, and his own 
probable blue devils, could make him. We 
will specify. Firstly, he was green to write 
a tale for a prize offered by a newspaper 
publisher. Secondly, very verdant, in im- 
agining that the referees would ever read 
the offered manuscripts, much less attempt 
to decide upon their merits. Thirdly, 
deeply green in supposing that the little cir- 
cumstance, of the accepted tale being in 
type, before the formality of deciding by the 
judges was gone through with, would ex- 
cite any surprise, in any body but .a green- 
horn. Fourthly, excruciatingly green in 
submitting the hardship of all this to the 
public, and appealing to the judgment of a 
candid world. 

All this is very funny, to one who knows 
the ropes, but probably not at all so to the 
Poor Scholar. He felt injured. He de- 
termined to have an author’s only satisfac- 
tion—publication. More,—he determined 
to submit to an excited, perhaps indignant 
universe, his tale and its successful com- 
petitor, fora comparison. He has magnan- 
imously printed both, on equally fair type, 
and paper of the same quality. Now, inin- 
tense, perhaps sleepless anxiety, he awaits 
the decision. 

It is a question so interesting, so impor- 
tant, (to the Poor Scholar,) that we shall not 
attempt in the least degree to influence the 
verdict of the people of the United States. 
To ensure our strict impartiality, we have 
scrupulously denied ourselves the pleasure, 
of reading either the accepted or rejected. 











